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fourth year, put on a two-horse cultivator with 
out re-plowing in the spring, and fit the ground 
perfectly for another crop of corn, 
crop will leave the ground in good condition 


course, may be followed by a crop of rye; after 
which, the land should be seeded down to grass 
and remain in meadow one year, receiving a 
good top-dressing of manure, ashes and lime, 


and then be pastured another year. 

Our readers should bear in mind, that ma- 
nure will not poison the land, and may be put 
on for any of the crops named (except barley) 
—on wheat, as a top-dressing—for corn, plow 
under. It isa wise saying: ‘‘without stock, no 
manure —without manure, no crops.” Talk 
not to us of the inexhaustible fertility of our 
Western soils—they wi// wear out! Commene 
ing at the East, the skinning process has beeu 
going on fora century, or longer; we have now 
nearly come to the jumping-off place. Let us 
now make permanent homes, give up the idea ot 
“going West,” and improve our lands every 
year, and see that we return most of the ele- 


ments which our crops extract from the soil. 
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FENCE LAW IN MISSOURI. 
FIELDS. 

Section 1. All fields and inclosures shall be in- 
closed by hedge, or with a fence sutliciently close, 
composed of posts and rails, posts and palings, posts 
and planks, palisades; or rails alone, laid up in the 
manner commonly called a worm fence; or of turf, 
with ditches on each side. 

Sec. 2. All hedges shall be at least five feet high; 
and all fences composed of posts and rails, posts und 
palings, posts and plank, or palisades, shall be at 
least four and a half feet high; those composed of 
turf shall be at least four feet high, and trenches on 
either side at least three feet wide at the top, and 
three feet deep; and whatis commonly called a worm 
fence, shall be at least five feet high to the top of 
the rider, or, if not ridered, shall be five feet to the 
top rail, and the corners shall be locked with strong 
rails, poles or stakes. 

Sec. 3. In all cases the sufficiency of a worm fence 
shall be determined by the persons who may be sum- 
moned to view it. 

See. 4. If any horse, cattle, or other stock, shall 
break into #ny inclosure (the hedge or fence being of 
the height and sutliciency aforesaid), or if any hog, 
sboat, or pig, shall break into the same—the owner 
of such animal shall, for the first trespass, make re- 
paration to the party injured for the true value of the | 
damages he shall sustain—and for every trespass | 
thereafter, double damages—to be recovered with} 
costs, before a justice of the peace, or in any court| 
of record having cognizance of the sum demanded by 
the party injured ; for the third offense from any of 
animals aforesaid breaking intuv such inclosure, the 
party injured may kill the beasts su trespassing, 
without being answerable for the same. 

Sec. 5. Upon the complaint of the party injured, to 
any justice of the neace of the township, such justice 
shall issue his order, without delay, to three disin- 
terested householders of the neighborhood, in no way 
related to the party injured or person owning the 
stock, reciting the eomplaint and requiring them to 
view the hedge or fence where the trespass is com- 
plained of, and take memoranda of the same: and 
their testimony in such case shall be evidence on the 
trial touching the lawfulness of the fence. 

Sec. 6. If any person damnified for want of such 
sufficient hedge or fence, shall hurt, wound, lame, kill 
or destroy, or cause the same to be done, by shoot 
ing, worrying with dogs, or otherwise, any of the ani- 
mals in this chapter mentioned—such person shall 
satisfy the owner of such animals in double damages, 
with costs. 

Sec. 7. No division fence, or part of a fence, by 
which the lands of different owners are inclosed, 
shall be removed without the mutual consent of said 
owners—ualess the party desiring to remove said 
fence shall first give six months’ notice in writing to 
the owner or owners, of his intention to remove the 
said fence; and after ithe expiration of the time of 
said notice he may remove the eame. 

SALTPETER. 

Sec. 8. The owners and occupiers of seltpeter works 
within this State, shail keep the same iuclosed with 
a good and lawful fence, so as to prevent horses, cat- 
tle and other stock that may receive injury thereby 
from having access thereto, 








[the same with a good and lawful fence, from horses 


The tourth | eattle and any kind of stock that may be injured cy | 
| drinkiog the saltpeter water, shall be liable to an ac- 
. : i tion by the party injured by such neglect, for double 
for another crop of wheat; which, in a six-year) the value of such horses, cattle or other stock, inju- 


red or killed by drinking such water, to be recovere: 


Same. 


Harrowing a 


nd Rolling Wheat. 


on examining our wheat fields, that 


tinued thawing 
we are now having. 
damage extended in many localities as to show 
a quarter or a third of the roots lying entirely 





loose upon the ground, and many more barely 
hanging by some little fibre. As a consequence, 
the moment the warm sun of March or April, 
with the cool drying winds of this season ot the 
lyear strike them, they wither and die; giving a 
thin stand and a poor yield to the owner for all 
his expense and labor of cultivating. 

A very efficient remedy, if taken at the right 
time, may be found in the thorough application 
ot the harrow followed by the roller. I have 
practiced it most of the time tor 16 years, and 
shall continue it so long as I see such ben- 
eficial results. 

As soon as the frost leaves the ground, and 
the surface settles so that it will hold a team 
without mashing, I start my barrow, 30-toothed 
jointed, being sure the teeth are sbarp-so they 
will cut smooth without tearing, going once in 
a place over the fields. 1 follow this immediate- 
ly with a good heavy roller, and if the field is 
to be seeded down, I sow the seed ahead of the 
harrow. I then apply plaster, 100 pounds to 
theacre. By this process we have buried nearly 
all the roots that had been thrown by frost, as 
well as a goodly portion that stood firm; putting 
the whole in a condition to receive the warm 
rains and fructifying influences of the soil as 
they break forth from their long locked upslum- 
bers of winter. Have no fear of spoiling your 
crops because a few leaves, or, peradventure, 
plants accumulate on the teeth of your harrow. 
They will nearly ail be buried with tbe roller, 
jand if not, you have in the process buried ten 
itimes the number of those yet exposed which it 
not already withered will grow as readily as cab- 
bage transplanted; besides you partially bury 
many roots with a firm stand causing them to 
tiller out very largely. 

There is one other point to be considered to 
make this practice popular with our farmers. 
That is, will it pay? On this I give my exper- 
ience which t have no doubt corresponds with 
many others were they obtained. In the spring 
of 1856 I had a field of twenty acres which 
showed hardly a dozen of well set plants to the 
yard square, but any number lying on the sur- 
face. I wished to seed it, and concluded to let 
the wheat go. I sowed my clover, harrowed, 
rolled and plastered. The result was a beauti 
ful catch of clover, and twenty-two bushels of 
fine wheat to the acre. In the spring of 1859 | 
had another field of fitteen acres alike forbidding. 
I wished to seed it, and did so in the usual way, 
in April, without harrowing, rolling or plaster: 
result, seven bushels of poor wheat to the acre 
and the privilege of plowing my field again the 
next season, as the seed did not take. 

Again in the spring of 1861 my wheat looked 
forbidding. I put forty acres of it through the 
process of harrowing, rolling and plastering, 
with clover sown; the result was twenty-two 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and an excellent 
stand ofclover. The balance, thirty acres, being 
new and rough was passed, the yield being about 
14 bushels per acre; but the most marked result 
I have seen was last year, 1868. I sowed but 16 
acres the fall previous, and that on timothy sod. 
Immediately prior to and after sowing, it was 








Sec. 9. Every person, owner of occupier of any | the ground, giving it a very poor stand, and the 
saltpeter works within this State, failing to secure! field being rolling 


in any court having competent jurisdiction to try the 


The time is near at hand when we will find, 
much 
of it has been started from the soil, by the con- 
and treezing of the open winter 
So tar will we find the 






and exposes, the snow blew 
ft. leaving it exposed all winter. I went to the 
field in the spring, with the plow, to turn it 
under, but finding the shoots thrown out, yet 
alive, I concluded to resort to the harrow, which 
I did, applying adouble portion as also the rol- 
ler and plaster. The result was 15 bushels of 
No. | wheat to the acre, worth two dollars per 
bushel. From this experience I believe it pays 
to cultivate wheat in the spring. That it will 
pay largely to do so this ensuing spring, there 
can be no doubt from the evidence before us at 
this present writing (Jan. 28). 
Hillsdale, Mich. F, M. Hotioway. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS. 


From CALLAWAY Co., Mo.—Col. Colman: The 
spring in this county has bees very backward; we 
have had a great amount of rain up to this time—but 
it bas now faired off, and farmers will begin to plow 
to-day Wheat crops are looking tolerably well in 
this neighborhood—that, which was sown early; but 
late wheat is frozen out badly. The peach crop, so 
fir as I have heard, is all killed. Stock generally are 
poor, and farmers have fed out very clean. Your pa- 
per is liked by every one that I have heard speak of 
it. I have not sent you many names as subscribers— 
but have used all my persuasive powers to induce far- 
mers to subscribe, and have seen some fruits of my 
labors—hope to see more. Please tell your subscri- 
bers or other contributors, to always give us the name 
of their locality when they write for your paper. 
Concord, March, 30. O. McC. Jr. 
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From Wasuineton Co., Arnk.—Col. N. J. Colman: 
Peaches are all killed here. A greater breadth of wheat 
was sown last fall than was ever sown in this county, 
and it looks very promising. The spring has been 
unusually backward, wet and cold, for this country. 
J.O. P. PEARSON. 


From Cass Co., Mo.—This county possesses a No. 
I soil for corn, wheat, oats, barley, and all kinds of 
vegetables. I think the North-west part is rather su- 
perior forcorn. he county is pretty much all settled 
now, by anenterprising people, with money and brains 
to make it a rich section in a short times They go in 
for fine stoek of all kinds, and seeding their farms to 
tame grass—which I think is a sign of good farming 
We anticipate a new railroad from Pleasant Hill to 
Lawrence this summer, which will make the farms of 
high prairie rate very high. Land sells at present 
from $15 to $50 peracre. There will be some peaches 
this year—as for other fruit I think the prospect is 
very good. Winter wheat, that was not very late 
sown, looks well—the late sown will make a tolerable 
crop. S. T. W., March 28. 
From LArayette Co., Mo.—Col. N. J.Colman: Our 
wheat crop is looking fine, and we anticipate a large 
yield—some crops cf late wheat in the neighborhood, 
particularly that sown broadcast, is very much dam- 
aged by the late cold spell. Peaches, I think, are all 
dead. Farmers are generally through cleaning their 
hemp, and are making preparations for the coming 
crop. W. D. L., Waverly, March 24. 
From Satine Co., Mo.—Mr. N. J. Colman: Your 
valuable paper is a welcome visitor, from which your 
numerous readers (especially young farmers like my- 
self) derive a great deal of valuable information. We 
rarely see anything in your paper from our county, 
which is situated in the garden spot of Missouri. Our 
rich prairie lands cannot be surpassed—still we are 
far behind in internal improvements. As yet we have 
no railroad, but have recently made an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the extension of the Louisiana Road 
via Marshall, our county seat, to the Lafayette county 
line, intersecting with the Sedalia and Lexington road. 
We have also voted a tax in our A. R. township of 
$150,000 for the Columbia and Kansas City road, 
crossing the river at Arrow Rock, and the Tebo and 
Neosho road. So we have fine prospects, which I 
think, with the energy our citizens possess, will be 
realized. Our lands are being improved very fast— 
still there is plenty of room for new-comers. Unim- 
proved land, with plenty of timber for fencing, &c., 
sells from $10 to $20 per acre. We never fail in rais- 
ing large corn crops. Wheat looks well, especially 
that sown early. Peaches mostly killed. Commen- 
ced sowing oats. Spring has come at last, after a 
long muddy winter. Many of our farmers turn their 
hogs on oats, when green, say 8 inches high, and find 
it very fattening. What do you think of it? 
Arrowrock, Mar. 27. T. W. &. 
ReEMARKS—After the oats are in the milk, it is 


well enough to turn hogs upon them—if they are sown 





very hot and more than half the seed roasted in 


for that purpose: but we would not turn in earlier. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


Prospects of the South. 
Having once been a patron ot the Valley Far- 
mer, and having recently been presented with a 
copy of that valuable paper for perusal, it re- 
minded me of old times. My business has been 
traveling through some of the Southern States, 
and my experience has been, that the southern 
people are very anxious for Northern men to 
come and settle among them, and help to build 
uptheir country. They pledge themselves that, 
it they will come, they shall be protected in lile 
and property. They offer to divide their lands 
tosuit purchasers. Good farms in many places 
can be bought at from 50 cents to $10 per acre, 
and that, too, in a fine portion of the country. 
In some places there are large bodies of fine land 
subject toentry at $1 25 per acre, or to be taken 
up under the Homestead Act. They have some 
of the finest water-powers that there are in the 
world. The one that attracted my attention 
most, was at Manchester, the county seat of 
Coffey county, Tennessee. They also have a 
tine college, good society, a very healthy coun- 
try, and some day they will have a second Man 
chester in pointof manufacturing. Having been 
a practical fruit grower for thirty years, 1 must 
say, that in some parts of Tennessee, and north- 
ern Alabama, there are some of the most beau- 
tiful points for fruit growing that I ever saw.— 
Fruits of al! kinds do well there, and vege- 
tables also—the Irish potato as well as in 
any of the Northern States. They have what 
they call the Scuppernong grape, that excels 
every grape in this, or any other country, 
for wine making. I heard a celebrated bank 
er from Liverpool, England, make the re- 
mark in a speech, that he was delivering to the 
citizens of Huntsville, Alabama, that be had 
drank wine made from the Scuppernong grape 
at Mobile that far surpassed any wine that he 
had ever drank, that was made in Europe or 
any other country. One great advantage this 
grape has over other grapes for a vineyard is, 
that it grows large, fruits well, and the vine 
needs no trimming. They have a fine country 
around Huntsville, Alabama, both for farming 
and fruit growing; and three miles from the 
city, on whatiscalled Mt. Sano, is a most beauti 
ful location for a female seminary or college, 
and the most picturesque landscape surrounding 
the same that ever my eyes beheld, and is as 
healthy a point as can be found anywhere, with 
beautiful cold springs, flowing from the summit, 
and stone coal suflicient for all purposes on the 
same, with a fine M’Adamized road, leading 
from Huntsville, over the mountain, into a fine 
valley beyond. The fine sugar plantations in 
Louisiana, are fast recovering from the sad ef- 
fects of the war; levees are being repaired, 
and the day is not far distant when there will 
be more sugar made in Louisiana, than there 
ever was in years goneby. Louisianais a beau 
tiful, rich country; but the large quantities of 
moss that over-hang the forest everywhere, 
gives the country a gloomy and sickly appear- 
ance. We will now speak of Arkansas. The 
eastern and southern portions o! the State are 
well adapted to corn and cotton raising; there 
are some large cotton plantations, and they 
hada fine crop this season which sold for a high 
price, which will give a new impetus to the 
country and new life to the people. The north- 
ern and western portions of the State are better 
adapted to stock raising and fruit growing; the 
mountains abound in rich deposits of the pre- 


cious metals and diamonds; one diamond found | gold sixteen hundred bushels, and retained five 


there last summer, was sold in New Orleans for 
$30,000, and was shipped from there to Europe; 
itwas perfectly clear and transparent. I spent 
three months last fall in the mountains, and 
found rich deposits of gold, silver, copper, lead. 
zinc, iron, black-lead, and quick silver. Having 
lost my health, and having previously used the 
water of the Hygienic Springs, Western Sarato- 
ga,in Union Co., Illinois, 1 resorted to them; 


improved. These springs are situated near the 
I. C. R. R., and in the heart of the great fruit 
| growing region of Illinois. I have visited various 
other springs—but from the analysis of the 
waters of these springs, | am led to believe that 
they contain the best medicinal compound of 
any water in the United States. Southern Ii- 
linois is improving rapidly, and when they get 
all the contemplated railroads in operation, and 
the hill-sides covered with vineyards—lower 
Egypt, as it is now called, will be the garden 
spot of Illinois. Wheat looks fine here, and the 
prospect tor fruit is good; which, it the country 
should be blessed with a good crop, would add 


greatly to the happiness of many. eA 
Western Saratoga, Iils., Feb. 28th, 1869. 
© we — 








{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Different Ways of Doing Things. 
When I was a lad, I used tohear my father 
say, that there was ‘“‘more ways than one to 
skina cat.” I thought of that adage to day, as 
I was riding along homeward, after a visit I 
had paid to two of my neighbors—both well-to- 
do farmers. 
pleasure of a call on both these gentlemen— 
and I feel well paid for the trouble I took. 
Perhaps, Mr. Editor, some of your readers 
may feel an interest in what I saw, and so I 
will relate it: 
I first went over to Mr. Farlong’s. 


I had been promising myself the 


He lives 
in a large white house—in fact a log-house— 
weather-boarded and painted white. 
that such houses, when lathed and plastered, 
are the most comfortable ones in the world. 
Mr. Farlong was glad to see me. He is a ge- 
nial, kind-hearted man, I should think, and he 
took the utmost pleasure in walking and talk- 
About the first thing I 
It was 


They say 


ing about agriculture. 
noticed was, his fine capacious barn. 
40 by 50 feet, and the roof on either side was 
constructed so as to extend to about 8 feet from 
the ground—forming sheds. On one side of 
the barn, under one of these sheds, I noticed 
that he had stored away his reaper, plows, har- 
rows, roller, shovels, hoes, sulky plow, wheat 
drill, and, in fact, about $1U00 worth of farm- 
ing implements. I noticed that he had paint- 
ed the wood-work of his plows and some of his 
other machinery. 

On entering the barn, the first thing I ob- 
served was, a large, capacious mow, made of 
seasoned oak plank two inches thick. Here, 
at one end, was his harness; on either side 
was a balf partition, beyond which were the 
stables. On one side were the cattle—on the 
opposite side, were the horses. Everything was 
in order. The hay was thrown down from tae 
mow as fast as needed, and just enough fed to 
have all eaten and none wasted. The bottom 
board of the partition before mentioned, was 
left off, eo that it was easy to shove the hay 
At the other end of the 

Mr. Farlong opened 


through to the stock. 
barn was the granary. 
the door and exhibited his wheat. 


hundred for home consumption, and for seed 
and emergencies. “It is well,” said he, ‘‘to 
have a little on hand, you know—we might not 
have a good wheat year, and I wouldn’t like to 
be compelled to purchase my wheat.” 

How plump and comfortable all his stock 
looked ! 


account. 
He had |84¥are—and there his cattle stood knee deep in 
the mud, to pick up the fodder the boys had 
thrown over the fence to them. 


unusually kind and accowmodating. 
one spoke well of him—only there were some 





everywhere; gates that you could ride your 
horse right up to, and reach the handle of the 
latch and open withoutany trouble. His gates 


were all painted red. 

But | cannot go into details. I will be con- 
tented by saying, that he was a prosperous 
farmer, whose eye saw everything about his 
place—whose heart was in his business. 

I must not forget to mention that he spoke 
admiringly of your paper, and said that he bad 
derived many practical hints that had been of 
great service to him during a period of many 
years. He used to read the Valley Farmer and 
now he is a subscriber to the Rural World. 

When I had left him, I rode across the prai- 
rie tosee Mr. Pringler. Here, the first thing I 
observed was, the fact that the front gate was 
broken down, and in fact had been run over 
by a wagon. It had been hoisted up out of 
the way, until some ‘“‘convenient season” should 
occur for repairing it. The next thing I noticed 
was, that all the trees in the front yard had 


been skinned by the sheep—ruined. I asked 
Mr. Pringler (after we had shaken hands) how 
it happened that his trees got spoiled. ‘Why, 


you see,” he replied, “the dogs got after my 
sheep, and my fences were blown over by the 
gale we had week afore last, and | was obliged 
to run the sheep into my yard. I do hate it 
so!” Mr. P. had built a new house—but it 
was unfinished, the scaffolding remaining about 
it. The wind had blown this down, too, part- 
ly, and some boards had fallen against a win- 
dow and smashed it in. 

Then, as I walked about, I saw a horse-rake 
lying on the ground. I ventured to remark 
that it ought to besheltered. ‘Oh, yes, indeed, 
and sohad all my tools—but, in fact, Joe had 
no time to put themaway. My barn is not up, 
yet, and Joe had a hard time of it. You 
know a fellow must creep before he can walk.” 
There was his Buckeye reaper, his new wheat 
drill, eight or ten plows, a new prairie breaker, 
two harrowe, a Hawkeye sulky plow—scatter- 
ed about, here, there, everywhere—exposed to 
the storms. No order anywhere—but only dis- 
order. His wheat field was not separated from 
his meadow land; and, whenever the sheep or 
other stock got out of the barn-lot, away they 
went into the wheat—then away went Johnny 
Pringler on his pony to get the stock off the 
wheat—and so it happened nearly every day. 
Barn !—no, he had a little stable, where his 
five horses were put in, without tying—and 
there they fought over the hay and corn. 

It had been a poor—very poor—crop year. 
He had raised about fifty bushels of corn on 


forty acres—but he had plenty of fodder, lying 
flat down on the ground, about half of it of no 


His barn lot was about six rods 


But, Mr. P. was a good man; very sociable, 
Every 


who said they thought he wasn’t much of a 
farmer—and so I thought. B. 


- - 2-ee —  — 
Labor ON THE Faru.—The labor of one man 








and since using the water, my health has greatly 





Then we rode over the farm. 


@ood fences|and a horse, is equal to that of five men, 
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FROM HARDIN Co., KY. 
Cont. Conman: As this is my first year’s sub- 
seription to the Rural World; 1 write to inform 
you that it is a weleome visitor here. Myself 
and better halt, hail its weekly appearance with 
delight. ‘Those well-written and interesting 
letters from correspondents, in diflerent coun 
Various articles on 


ties of Missouri, and the 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Pomology and tie 


rearing and treatment of stock—must interest 
and benefit the practical farmer, and those en- 
gaged in the various avocations upon which 
they treat. But, my chief object in this com 
muuieation is, to elicit some information upon 
the best system of farming upon prairie farms, 
so as to preserve the original fertility of the 
svil, and the best means to renovate exhausted 
or worn out Jands. It is of vital importance, 
to know how to cultivate land to yield remu 
nerating crops, and yet preserve its original fer- 
tility. Can it be done? It ought to be, and 
must be, done—or we will Jeave worn-out lands 
toour posterity. Ihave, in Jasper county, Mo., 
a farm upon which was raised, a few years ago, 
forty bushels of wheat to the acre and sixty of 
corn, average. It will not produce that much 
now. I have noticed other farms in that vicin- 
ity in the same condition ; and I have likewise 
observed the same exhausting process in other 
parts of Missouri. Shall we continue this, 
merely for the sake of present gain? for the 
sake of a few more bushels of grain, that will 
give us a few more dollars now, at the expense 
of our productive lands? There are thousands 
of acres of virgin soil in the State of Missouri 
that will, ere long, be brought into cultivation, 
and it is of vital importance that the fertility of 
the soil be maintained — otherwise, in a long 
series of years, it will be rendered worthless, 
and be a poor legacy for our posterity. Can 
we preserve the original fertility of the soil, and 
at the same time make it yield remunerating 
crops? Will some experienced farmer, Editor 
if he choose, give us some information upon the 
subject of improving worn-out or exhausted 
lande, and the best rotation of crops to preserve 
the fertility of the soil? 

I expect to move my family to Jasper county, 
Mo., and my interests will then be identified 
with those of South-west Missouri—a section 
ot country filling up rapidly with a moral, in- 
dustrious and enterprising class of people.— 
My residence will be on the North fork of 
Spring river—a beautiful stream running from 
East to West, entirely through the county, af- 
fording water-power that is ample for propelling 


the largest machinery the year round. 
H.W. W. 
-eoe 


Turkeys versus Grasshoppers. 

The utility of a tlock of turkeys, in destroying 
grasshoppers and other insects, is not appreci- 
ated by the farmers of the West. The grass- 
hopper question is becoming a serious one even 
in Missouri; these destructive insects are in- 
creasing by the million every year; and the 
skill of mortal man has thus far failed to find a 
remedy to prevent their ravages. If they con- 
tinue to increase for a few more years, in Ralls 
and Marion counties, as rapidly as they have 
done for the past few years, we may anticipate 
very serious consequences to our agricultural 
interests. As no remedy for the evil has yet 
been suggested, I would propose to the farmers 
that they try the plan of raising large flocks of 
turkeys, and turning them loose in the fields in- 
fested by the grasshoppers. A flock of one hun- 
dred turkeys would destroy during the summer 
and autumn, many millions of insects; if the 
grasshoppers are plenty, the turkeys will actual- 
ly require no other food, until the beginning of 
cold weather—when they should be fed with 
grain for a few weeks and then taken to market. 
Dressed turkeys, during the winter months, are 
usually worth three or four cents per lb. more 
than pork ; and the cost of raising them is really 
insignificant, when grasshoppers. are abundant. 





Let the farmers of Missouri try this plan on a 
large scale; and there is every reason to believe 
that the Ss nt will be successful and profit- 


able. W. L. B, Ralls County, in Record. 
2o-e- 
Meeting to Encourage and Regulate 
Labor. 


A meeting of the citizens of Boone county was 
held at the Court House on Saturday, March 18. 

On motion of A. P. Clarkson, J. A. Boulton 
was called tothe Chair, and J.C. Orr appointed 
Secretary. A committee, consisting of A. P. 
Clarkson, Samuel Kennon, Henry Keen, Judge 
James Harris and John L. Bass, was then ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive of the 
views of the farming community of Boone county 
relative to the introduction of labor amongst us. 
The committee reported the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, By the farmers of Boone county, 
Missouri, that we desire to raise large crops of 
all kinds adapted to our soil and climate, and 
that we recommend that citizens throughout 
the country use their influence and exertions in 
inducing hands of all grades, who wish to live 
by honest labor at fair prices, to seek work in 
the county, where all can be employed at re 
munerative prices. We also invite labor of all 
classes from abroad, promising them, as we do 
our home laborers, fair prices for their work and 
comfortable homes. 

We also recommend that a meeting of the 
farmers of this county be held at this place on 
Monday, 5th day of April, 1869, being the first 
day of the session of the Boone County Conrt, 
to take action in reference to the above resolu- 
tion. A. Bouton, Pres’t. 


J.C. Orr, Secretary. 
ee 





From Helena, Montana. 

We insert the following from a portion of our private 
ee as illustrative of the country from 
which it comes 

Dear Sir: i ; é * % 
Some three years since I saw you and mentioned my 
intention of going out West, and now find myself 
safely landed in Montana. It is in a great many re- 
speets—as you then represented—a cold, miserable 
country. For five months in the year, there is abso- 
lutely noemploy ment outside of the mills, The ground 
freezes to the depth of six feet in some places, and at 
the head of “‘ten-mile” creek, where [ mined all last 
summer, a part of the gulch remained so all season, 
and was frozen hard as a brick when winter set in. On 
the 10th of Nov. 1868, there was a coat of three and a 
half feet of snow on the ground at the head of that 
creek, having fallen for three days and nights previous 
Wages for six months in the year, beginning with 
May, range from 50 to 60 dollars, in gold dust; 
(greenbacks going at S0 cts). Thus one dollar in gold 
dust equals $1.25 in currency, and dry goods are nearly 
the same here as in St. Louis—the difference, a slight 
per cent. higher. Itis impossible to grow any species 
of fruit in this latitude; every attempt has so far 
proved a failure; so with corn also :—but, potatoes, 
wheat (spring), onions, cabbage, beets, and in fact any 
variety of the vegetable kingdom, requiring less than 
six months to mature in, flourish here. Potatoes in 
particular, grow well and yield enormously. The ag- 
riculturai fair last season, was a success—a wondrous 
competition for so young aState? R.K., March 1, 1869. 





———— --9ee- 
From CApre GirARDEAU Co., Mo.—Friend Colman: 
This is one of the most rainy springs I ever saw. 
No oats sown nor ground plowed yet. Some farmers 
despair of getting any oats sown this spring, as it 
rains every day or two, and the ground is so full of 
water that the small branches run like the streams 
from springs. Wheatand barley have changed their 
appearance within the last 6 or 8 days. The fields 
look as green as any person could expect, and much 
better than is usual at this season, and if no accident 
happens the farmers of the South-east may expect a 
bountiful harvest and fair prices—it would be a great 
blessing, and would make money and times easy, I 
wish you would publish your Journal in German— 
the Germans want an agricultural paper for the West, 
and yours is a Western paper and gives the best in- 
formation on the mode of farming for Western farm- 
ers. H. B., March 29. 


From Sr. Ciair Co., Ills.—Col. Colman: The wheat 
crop never looked more promising than it does at this 
time. The spring is very backward; no oats sowed 
yet; the peaches nearly all killed. J.H.S., April 2. 








The Apiary. 


Written for Colman‘s Rural W wth ] 


ALL A MISTAKE, 
That to winter bees suecessfully, quiet, good 
ventilation and equal temperature, are of the 
first importance. 
The past season, | wintered seventy swaring 


of Italian bees in a receptacle twenty feet 
square, dug out in the side of a hill, well 


covered and dry over-bead, but, through the 


botton? of which, a small rill of water trick- 
led nearly all winter. [ took them out a 
few days ago, and found that ten per cent, 


of them had given up the ghost with dysentery, 
A thermometer, hung in the midst, indicated a 
temperature, whenever visited, of forty degrees, 
Good ventilation was secured by a hole in the 
top of the room, six inches square, and another 
several inches the bottom. The 
movable covers of each hive were raised high 
entranc- 


square at 


enouch to slip under a ten-penny nail ; 
es to each were Jeft open, thus securing individ- 
ual ventilation. Perfect quiet was secured by 
locking the concern and carrying the key my- 
self. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
seven swarms came out perfectly dead, and all 
were suffering more or Jess from dysentery. | 
would probably have lost them all, had they 
remained 30 days longer. 

Seventy other Italian swarms putin a cellar 
under the uncarpeted dining room. Nothing 
was between this cellar and the room above but 
the hare floor. Several children and the work 
hands on the place kept up a general clatter on 
this floor, and further noise was secured by hav- 
ing several social parties this winter and danc- 
ing in this room, accompaned on each occasion 
by several brass and other instruments of mu- 
sic, until the small hours. Notwithstanding 
all this racket over head, the bees maintained a 
deathly quiet; a scarcely perceptible humming 
noise indicating that they were alive. Several 
observation hives were here—all four sides 
glass—and I could see what they were doing 
whenever | wished. The major part remained 
clustered about the centre of the hive at all 
times, but occasionally a few would be found 
stationed on the outside combs, perfectly quiet, 
except when jarred by rapping on the glass. 

This cellar was dry, with plenty of top venti 
lation, but none atthe bottom. Each hive had 
a little top and bottom ventilation. Nearly 
every one of the seventy swarms came out of 
the cellar lively and cheerful as crickets. 

I wintered about forty more, by piling them 
one above another, in the form of a pyramid, 
and stacking straw around the whole. 
was packed around each individual hive also. 
The bottom tier was six inches from the ground. 
When wintered this way, they should al] face 
one way and the straw thrown from the front 
once every six weeks, allowing the bees to fly. 

My experience — now of several winters — 
would indicate, that the most important requi 
site of all, to winter bees successfully is, dry 
ness. ‘They can stand almost any degree of 
cold, if this condition is strictly observed.— 
Last winter was dry and cold, and the side- 
hill receptacle answered perfectly ; but this win- 
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ter being open and wet, it did not answer atall. 
Out ot 120 stored there last winter I lost none. 

Out of 70 this winter, Jost seven; and, what is 

more marvelous, out of three barrels of Concord 

wine, stored with them, one is missing. The 

bees must have drank it, or may be it leaked 

out, thus adding to the dampness. A. E. T. 
Hannibal, Mo., Mar. 17th, 1869. 


Horse Department. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World. ] 
BLOODED HORSES. 

I think the Editor and readers of the Rural 
World, may congratulate themselves on having 
so well-informed a correspondent as ‘Gossipper.’ 
The blooded horse has been ignored for a long 
time in all of the agricultural journals, so that 
the rising generation know but little of his ori- 
gin, and the persevering attention which the 
English nation has given to keeping his blood 
pure, and the great perfection that has attended 
their efforts. ‘Gossipper’ is au fait on the 
subject of Horses. Nothing that I have met 
with of late pleases more than his gossip. It 
brings back to remembrance my early days, 
when I devoted so much time and money to the 
breeding of blooded horses, and the pleasure I 
took in looking at them and exhibiting them 
at various fairs in Ohio and Kentucky. Ithen 
knew the pedigree of every thorough-bred horse 
in the United States, that was distinguished 
either on the turf or stud. When a writer for 
an agricultural journal understands his subject, 
he is always instructive and interesting — but, 
when his ideas are crude and he is not well- 
informed, he is groping in the dark, and only 
misleads the reader. There are some truths 
about the superiority of the blood horse tbat 
your correspondent has omitted, that we may 
One of the greatest ob- 





give at another time. 
stacles in breeding blooded colts is, the high 
price demanded for the services of stallions. It 
deters every farmer or sporting man, unless he 
has a thorough-bred mare that he can rely on 
to produce a race-horse or a colt of good size— 
as no one wants a little horse, however beauti- 
ful and sprightly. J.S., FVorissant Valley, Mo. 

Remarxs—We thank J.S. for his complimen- 
tary notice of ‘Gossipper.’ He thoroughly un- 
derstands his subject, and is as familiar with 
horses and their pedigrees, as a school child is 
with his alphabet. We shall be under great 
obligations to J. S. for all the information he 
can give us on blooded horses. We are glad 
to learn (as we do from all quarters) that our 
Ilorse Gossip gives such general satisfaction. 

~-><eo - 


FISTULA. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I havea horse that has 
the fistula, which is now broke and running. | 
have doctored it after this manner: When the 
swelling was first seen, I used turpentine ; then 
I got some gargling oil, toad oil, May-apple 
root, and some other ingredients I do not now 
remember. This I applied, but with no appar- 
ent good. After this it broke, and then I used 
some corrosive subiimate and red precipitate, 
and then blue vitriol and whisky; and, lastly, 
gargling oil; yet it is still swollen and running 


a little. SupscriBer, Carrollton, Mo. 


Answer to Subscriber. 
(By Dr. H. J. Detmers, V.S., Quincy, Ill.) 
Fistulas on horses occur on many different 
parts and have different causes ; therefore, want 
a different treatment. As ‘Subscriber’ does 


not say whether the fistula is on the head, the 
neck, the ear, the withers, or the foot—the most 
frequent places of fistulas—and, as he gives no 
description at all, it isa hard task to give him 
a sufficient answer. Fistulas on the cheek, es- 
pecially on the edge of the lower jaw, are gen- 
erally caused by a carious tooth, which ought 
to be extracted ; fistulas on the root of the ear 
are frequently, likewise, caused by a tooth—in 
this case not a diseased one, but an “error of 
nature’’(monster); it must be removed also. Fis- 
tulas on the neck are sufliciently known under 
the name of “poll evil,”’ and are generally caus- 
ed by contusions: of a similar nature are those 
occurring on the withers, caused by unfit neck- 
collars, bad saddles and poor riders. Fistulas 
of the cartilages of the hoof are of the worst 
kind, and need the services of a skillful veter- 
inary surgeon. 

Probably ‘‘Subscriber’s”” horse bas a fistula 
on the withers. If that is the case, ‘‘ Subscri- 
ber” has first to find out, by means of a probe 
(best made of whale-bone), how deep the fistula 
is; in what direction the canal runs; whether 
a bone—perhaps the spine of a dorsal vertebra 
—is carious; whether there are any cavities, 
etc. Then, care must be taken to enable the 
matter to flow off from every point, either by 
splitting open the canal of the fistula, low 
enough down; or, where circumstances do not 
allow this, by making a counter-opening. Where 
neither is possible, a caustic bougie, long enough 
to reach clear to the bottom of the fistula, may 
be put in, and that way the so-called fistula 
membrane be destroyed. Such a bougie is best 
made of a good sized new bag-string, moistened 
with mucilage and covered with powdered cor- 
rosive sublimate, chloride of zinc, or any other 
caustic. Where a bone is already carious, the 
carious piece must be removed by cutting away, 
or by cauterizing—either by a hot iron or caus- 
tics, As soon as the fistula, according to cir- 
cumstances, either has been split open ora 
counter-opening has been made; or, as soon as 
the fistula membrane has been removed by 
means of caustic bougies—injections of a solu- 
tion of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), in the 
first time as strong as one part to four of wa- 
ter; afterwards, as weak as one to twelve or 
sixteen—will bring it to permanent healing, 
provided that the same causes which have pro- 
duced the fistula in the first place, are avoided 
in future. 

To heai a fistula, it depends, not as much on 
what caustics are used, as how they are used.— 
Keeping clean isa main point also. In case 
that answers on other similar questions should 
be desired, I have to ask for plainer descrip- 
tions of such cases. 


REPLY TO ‘GOSSIPPER.’ 

Frienp Cotman: ‘Gossipper,’ in last week’s 
Rural, has “scattered himself’? over about 
two columns of its valuable space to show that 
his is a real case of hard labor or some other 
“disease” —clearly, however, not “of the brain,”’ 
because (from his writings,) he doesn’t appear 
liable to Lrain disease—not even likely to be ac- 
cused of “‘a clear case of premeditated stupidity” 
or of committing a “very wicked forgery”—ei- 
ther of which, ‘Gossipper’ might consider the 
‘“handsomest notice” (display) ever made of him- 
self; and, indeed it might be, because either would 
require, and give evidence of some brains. 

There are times in our lives when we feel 
supremely thankful for the smallest favors. It 
may, however, reasonably be doubted whether 
‘Gossipper’s friend Dorsey has ever experienced 
this pleasure on Ais (‘Gossipper’s) account; for, 





his Gold Dust stock, and, per consequence so, 
‘‘wrapped up in doubt” about Hambletonian 
veing the sire of Dexter—has never, probably, 
been ‘‘one sided enough” to doubt the in/finitesi- 
mal value of such “putting” of his horse, as this 
of ‘Gossipper’s. When we can find no worth in 
any strain of horses, except by discrediting other 
and really far better strains—then we should 
drop the horse and go bodily into the longer 
eared production. The community might not be 
particularly benefitted thereby, but there would 
likely be some advantage to the horse 

And now, friend Colman, with no more time 
for ‘Gossipper,’ but always anxious for the 
improvement of our live stock, allow me to ask 
you to give your readers your “views” on this 
most important branch of husbandry. We, 
here in St. Louis, are soon to see this city the 
great stock mart of the Union. The South will 
not always remain under a cloud; and we, by 
means of our excellent water communication— 
so much cheaper and sater, especially for live 
stock, than rail—will be looked to for their 
supplies in both horses, mules and cattle. Let 
us seek the dest, and in every possible way en- 
courage its coming. Look at lowaand Illinois, 
with a climate far less adapted to the raising of 
stock, yet what an immense source of profit is 
stock raising to each of those States! 

St. Louis Co., Mo., Apr.3. Common Sense. 


wy) ? oer if ba bd 4 | t ° 
Answers to Correspondents. 

Frienp Cotman: Excuse me if I am too fast, but 
I will say that the “Rural World” is taking a strong 
hold on the friendship of myself and better half. 

During the war, through force of circumstances, we 
had no salt for ourstock. I observed, through several 
years’ experience, that my cattle, to all appearances, 
throve, both summer and wiater, equally as well with- 
out that generally supposed necessary article, as with 
it. There are some health reformers who claim salt 
to be injurious to man as a diet—if so, perhaps it is 
useless, if not injurious to beasts. 

Will some of the knowing ones, advocating the 
practice of salting stock, give us the whys and where- 
fores through the “Rural World”? 

I have new prairie to prepare for grapes, how shall 
I proceed? Shali I plant this coming fall or the tol 
lowing spring ? W. Hi. C., Henry Co., Mo. 

Remarks: We do not agree with you in regard to 
keeping stock without salt. We regard salt as highly 
beneficial to stock. All kinds of animals like it. We 
have not time to argue the question at this time, but 
may upon some future occasion, unless some of our 
intelligent correspondents do it for us. 

In preparing new prairie, you should first subdue 
the sod by raising a crop of corn, and then plow to the 
depth of fifteen inches, and cross-plow to the same 
depth, leaving it in ridges as much as possible for the 
action of the frost and atmosphere, and plant to grapes 
the following spring. 

ee 


THE HOG TAMER. 

Cou. N.J. Cotman: I see the Hog Tamer, an 
instrument used to prevent hogs from rooting, 
advertised in the Rural World. We farmers get 
humbugged so often that I write you to know 
whether they will get humbugged by buying 
this. Aninstrument that will effectually prevent 
hogs from rooting, is certainly a desideratum. 

J.D. H. 

Reriy—There is no humbug about the Hog 
Tamer. We don’t say it will tame hogs, but 
we do say that their rooting days are at an end 
on one application of thisinstrument. It parts 
the gristle from the nose, leaving it attached on 
each side, and the rooting propensities are thus 
effectually subdued, as it ‘“‘hurts” to root there- 
after—even after the sore is wholly cured—Mr. 
Isaac C. Myers, of the J?ural World office, has 
them for sale and a constant supply on hand, 
and will refund the money in case they don’t 
effectually cure rooting. The price is $2.50, 





Dorsey, wild as he is in estimating the value of 











and the express charges prepaid. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

“WHAT APPLES SHALL I PLANT?” 

This is a very important question; it interests 
the pocket as well as the palate. If, by plant- 
ing certain varieties, I can have an orchard 
bringing me in a snug little income at five or 
six years from setting out; while, by planting 
another list of varieties, I have to learn to la- 
bor and to wait fifteen or twenty years for the 
saine results—the choice becomes deeply im- 
portant tome. That there are varieties that 
commence bearing the second or third year 
from planting, is well known; and, that there 
are also varieties that appear to bave no earth- 
ly idea of what they were set out for—that seem 
to live to tantalize their owner; growing vigor- 
ously ; extending their long branches so as to 
touch each other, like the Belleflower, or shoot- 
ing up heavenwards like the Northern Spy, 
bearing nothing but leaves—is a fixed fact, well 
enough known to be appreciated. But, what 
trees shall I plant? I don’t want to plant for 
posterity—as the Irish orator said, ‘‘posterity 


” why, then, should 


has done nothing for me: 
I plant for posterity? I want to plant so that 
should a kind Providence spare my life six, ten, 
or twenty years, Ican reasonably expect to eat 
the fruit and enjoy the proceeds of it. Having 
been through the school of experience, I will 
give some of the lessons | have learned. One I 
have learned is this: not to set out every vari- 
ety that 1s recommended in the fruit books, and 
thus havea mixed lot of trees — perhaps fifty, 
sixty, or a hundred varieties, in an orchard, not 
half as profitable asa tew of good bearing, hardy, 
popular apples. 
eties of winter; three or four summer, and the 


Four, or at the most, six vari- 


same of fall—are enough for a market orchard. 

Another lesson : If your ground is not ready 
for your trees when you get them, heel them 
in by all means, if it is only for a day or two 
Don’t put them in the cellar; it may rain so 
as to put off planting a week or more, and the 
roots of trees should not be exposed any longer 
to the light or air than is necessary. 

Another lesson I bave learned—not from my 
own experience (I was not fool enough for that), 
but from the experience of others, is: Never to 
purchase trees of a tree peddler, but gotoa 
good, reliable nursery —the nearer home the 
better. 

New for early bearing varieties: First in the 
list of summer apples, is the Carolina Red 
June; the Early Harvest is complained of by 
some, but still I have no fauit to find with it. 
For cooking, Keswick Codling will always 
come to time; Hawthornden is also an early 
bearer among fall apples. Maiden’s Blush does 


well. 
bearing tolerably early. 


Porter grows slow, but still commences 
Hawley is not much 


we have, it is a noble apple; commences bear- 
ing early ; is first rate for cooking, and not bad 
to take without. 
early, abundant bearer, but the tree is tender. 
The Rambo is a number one apple every way ; 
in fact, I cannot think of any other variety of 


Jersey Sweeting is a very 


its season, that pleases me as well as this; 
there is money in it. Along towards the win- 
ter apples—Fameuse or Snow does well. West- 
field Seek No Further does its duty: I wish I 
could say as much of the Yellow Belleflower ; 
but its short-comings are well known: however, 
I have seen it breaking down with fruit on the 
river bluff. The Wagner goes to work nearly 
as soon as planted. Herefordshire Pearmain 

Peck’s Pleasant does 
passably weil—TI really wish I could say the 
same of Pryor’s Red, for I like the apple; but, 
the fact is, that one Wine Sap will bear more 


comes in about right. 


apples for me than thirty Pryor’s Red: what 
the latter will do for posterity I can’t tell. The 
Romanite, where it is appreciated and free trom 
dry rot, is a desirable variety—it does its duty 
nobly. 
sweet apples: Talman’s Sweet and Ladies Sweet- 


English Russet does well. Among 
ing, are about medium for earliness in bearing. 
The Janet grows so slowly that it takes a 
number of years for it to get large enough to do 
much, though it pays well; but, the Wine Sap 


will ‘‘do to tie to ;”’ I find there is more money 


in itthan any other apple of its season, I am 
acquainted with. Litthe Romanite does its best 
to please; but, the Northern Spy, deliver me 
from: thirty trees, set out fifteen years ago, 
have, altogether, actually for the last six years 
given from a peck toa bushel per year; how- 
ever, there is hope even for it, as Elliot, in his 
Western Fruit Book, says ‘tit cannot be consid- 
ered a profitabie variety unti/ the trees have 
acquired at least twenty years of age.” IHow- 
ever, tosum itallup: Early apples—Red June, 
Early Harvest, Keswick Codling (tor cooking) 
Fall apples— Hawthornden, Maiden’s Blush, 
Rambo, Fameuse. Winter apples — Waguer, 
Peck’s Pleasant, Wine Sap and Janet. For 
sweet—Talman’s Sweet and Ladies Sweeting. 
Rustic. 
eee oe ee as 
Has Our Climate Changed ? 


dludi alieram partem, 





Eps. Rurat Wortp: In your issue of 20th March, 
your correspondent, A. D., answers this question in 
the negative. One side of a story is good until the 
other is told —therefore, I ask, according to our Latin 
motto—* Hear the other side.” 

I concede the proposition of A. D., that climate is 
an indefinite term. What is meant by the climate of 
New Orleans is an entirely different thing from what 
is meant by the climate of St. Louis, of Chicago, of 
Hudson’s Bay, or an Arctic climate. In this sense, 
climate is a variable quantity, meaning one thing at 
one place and another at another place. One thing, 
however, is definite; whenever we predicate climate 
of any locality on the surface of the earth, we are al- 
ways understood to mean by it, the constitution or 
state of the atmosphere for that locality, relative to the 
distribution of heat, moisture, ete. These constitute 
the normal climate of any place, Unfortunately all 
observations heretofore made, have been made with 
reference to ascertaining whetber normal climate has 
changed, or is changing. By the normal climate, is 


known in the West; but, judging from one tree | 


have been commenced—ergo, there has not been any 
ehange of climate. But this is what logicians call a 
non sequitur. It may be true, that the aggregate 
yearly amcunt of phenomena, of heat, rain, snow, etc., 
may about give the same annual mean; yet, some, or 
all of them, may differ in degree and in intensity from 
any before observed. While, therefore, the general 
result may be, that there is little or no deviation from 
the mean annual aggregate, yet the observations may 
show that tais mean has been brought about by highly 
abnormal conditions. Are we, hence, justified, in 
making up our estimate of climate, to overlook the 
great deviation from the normal conditions of the 
phenomena, because the average result is about the 
same? Yet this is precisely what has been done.— 
Climate bas not changed, because there has been no 
diminution nor increase of heat and moisture! Men 
who looked in this direction for facts to solve the prob- 
lem of stability or instability of climate, must have 
bad a notion that the general winding up of the affairs 
of this world was near at hand. Moisture depends 
upon heat, But Arago has long since demonstrated 
that if there were any increment of heat on the earth, 
its daily and annual velocity would be increased; and 
if any diminution, its daily and annual velocity would 
decrease; and that constant deviation in either direc- 
tion, would soon bring about a catastrophe. He also 
showed that thedaily and annual periodic time of the 
earth has not, since the time of Aristotle, deviated one 
second of time. 

Our meteorological observations then have only es- 
tablished, what ought to have been known a priori— 
that heat, and consequently moisture, are physical 
constants: and they show nothing, except in what 
degree or quantity these are present in any given le- 
cality. 

The question never was one of averages, but one of 
normal or abnormal condition; and if the latter, were 
the extremes, regular or irregular? 

There is no country in the world, not even excepting 
those of the most equable climate, where the pheno- 
mena attending heat, rain, snow, &¢., are unifcrm in 
degree or intensity. They aud their accompaniments 
are everywhere attended with oscillations of more or 
less violence. The question is—is this violence ‘tself 
uniform? And if not, in which direction is the depar- 
ture? ITs it to still greater, orto less violence? Until 
these questions are answered, we cannot determine 
whether the climate of any given section is changing 
or not. But it must be understood, that by the word 
climate, more is meant than is comprehended in the 
restricted sense in which it was formerly used. It 
comprehends as well the phenomena attendant on the 
manifestation of beat and moisture, as of their mean 
distribution. 

To be distinetly understood, I will state what I 
understand by the normal climate of any locality.— 
When any section of the earth’s surface has, as a per- 
manent condition, its area covered with forests, or 
denuded of all vegetation, whatever the modifying 
effect either the constant presence or absence of vege- 
tation may have, the resulting climate is the normal 
climate of that region. And by change of climate, I 
mean the modifying effect, that denudation of, or hab- 
ilitation with forests, would have upon the normal cli- 
mateofany region In the case of the normal climate, 
the causes are always the same—consequently the 
effectsarethesame. But, in the latter case, the causes 
ure reversed ; consequently, the effects must also be. 
In this sense I hold that our climate has changed, and 
I now proceed to give the proof: 

First, personal evidence. Thomas Jefferson, in his 
notes on Virginia, says: “A change in our climate, 
however, is taking place sensibly. The middle aged 
remember that snows have been formerly frequent, 
deep and of long continuance. The elderly inform 
me, that the earth used to be covered with snow about 
three months every year. The rivers which scarcely 
ever failed to freeze over, seldom do so now.” In 
speculating on the causes of these changes, he con- 
cludes that the clearing away of the forests, which 
opened the country to the incursion of both warm and 
cold winds in winter and spring, was the main (if not 
the sole) cause of these changes. The approaches of 
spring, he remarks, formerly were gradual; and, when 
it came—it came to stay. His closing words deserve 
the serious consideration of our farmers and horticul- 
turists: ‘ This change has produced an unfortunate 
fluctuation between heat and cold in the spring of the 
year, which is very fatal to fruits.” 

Dr. Rush says: ‘“ From accounts handed down to 
us from our ancestors, there is reason to believe that 
the climate of Pennsylvania has undergone a material 
change. Rivers freeze later, and do not remain 80 
lor g covered with ice, and the springs are much cold- 





understood, the annual amount of precipitation, and 
the anuual temperature of the given locality. Obser- | 
vations show that the mean annual amount of precip- 
itation, and the mean temperature of the year, bave 





not perceptibly varied since the time the observations 
' 





lof Vermont, Says: 


er. 

Dr. Williams, of Harvard University, in his history 
“When our ancestors came to 
New England, the seasons and the weather were uni- 
form and regular; the winter set in about the end of 
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prevailed, with little variation. 


came at once, without our sudden and repeated varia 


tions from cold to heat, and from heat to cold. The 
seasons are now totally altered; the weather is now)in the business is, that a fruit, to succeed, must 


jnfinitely more changeable; the winter is grown 


shorter, and interrupted by great and sudden thaws.— 
Spring now offers us a perpetual fluctuation from eold| ceed everywhere, and under every body’s man- 
to hot and from hot to cold, extremely injurious to 


vegetation.” 


Ramsey says, in his “Views of South Carolina—|and curse its disseminator. 
“It is remarkable that oranges, though/and management, often produce wonderful re- 


(1807)”: 
plentiful 40 or 50 years ago, are now raised with diffi- 


culty; the frosts every few years now destroying the sults; thus, the most productive hills of straw- 


trees as they grow.” 


This must suffice for personal evidence. It is re- 


markable how testimony, taken over so great arange 


of territory, points to the same facts—abnormal win- 
ters and springs. In the next, I shall offer the phy- 
sical testimony, and trace the law or causes of devia- 
tion and theremedy. Jonn H. Tice, St. Louis, Mo. 
slosh oi. ; 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
NEW FRUITS. 

Ozark’s and B. N. McKinstry’s articles, in 
former issues of the Rural World, are very well 
in their way—but I find we cannot be too cau- 
tious in recommending or denouncing a new fruit. 


“ee 


As the saying is, we are very apt to “get our 
foot in it.” 


some three years ago, when speaking of the 


I very distinctly recollect that, 


Kittatinny blackberry, I advised the dear people 
to make haste slowly in buying a fruit, partic- 
ularly a blackberry, just because many said it 
had done well in New Jersey. Now, all who 
have fruited the Kittatinny in the West, know 
that if I had any influence I had better kept 
my mouth shut; or, what would have been 
better, talked of something I knew something 
about. 
recommended the To Kalon grape for general 
cultivation, for the reason that it had done ex- 
ceedingly well with me for two years; even 
better than the Concord—but it has been abso 
lutely worthless with me, and I believe every 


I recollect, upon another occasion, | 


where else, since. It is certainly as wrong to 
denounce a new fruit that you know nothing 
about, and before you have tested it, as it is to 
recommend a worthless fruit. I am lead to 
write this article from the correspondents, above 
named, throwing slurs and in that way bring. 
ing into suspicion new fruits that are being in- 
troduced, about which they know nothing — 
Naming the Walter, Eumelan and Missouri 
Mammoth, with, and classing them with, the 
Jucunda, is hardly fair, to say the least. The 
Jucunda strawberry has been tried all over the 
West, and, so far as I can hear, has in every case 
been found wanting. And, by what right is 
the Lacon grape named in this connection? It 
has certainly not been offered for sale at either 
10 cents or $5 per vine, and may never be—but 
itis being tested by thorough men in fifteen 


November, and continued till the end of February.— 
During this period, a cold, dry and clear atmosphere ‘ \ 
i Winter ended with | Where, like the ‘noble’? Concord—is a result not 


the month of February; and when spring came, it easily obtainable: there will be 10,000 failures 





and climates, so as to be of first value every- 


to one success—and one of the worst features 
be absolute perfection in all points; must suc- 


agement, or it will return ‘after many days” 
Proper soil, culture 


berries I have ever seen, were of Triomphe de 
Gand; the next were Jucunda; but what sane 


rieties for general cultivation ? 


their constitutions required. But, this new fruit 


orable man with a reasonable amount of sensi 


a fruit that he has grown—no odds how valua- 
ble he may know it to be, for the reason that 
there has been so much swindling in puffing 


one in an advertisement, at a price that will 
remunerate him for his trouble, is prima facie 
evidence that he wants to swindle his fellow 
men. It really does seem to me that the only 
way to set this matter right is, to give the origi- 
nator of a new fruit or plant a proprietary right 
in it, so that he may send it out everywhere, 
and have it thoroughly tested, and still hold 
control of his own—yes, emphatically, his 
Why not? Ifa man spends his time, 
skill and money, for years, and secures to the 
world a most valuable truit, tree or plant, should 


own ! 


he not be protected in his right of property 
therein? Or, should he be left to the mercy of 
any thief that may enter his premises and steal 
grafts, buds or cuttings therefrom, and make 
his fortune out of it? Such alaw ean be framed. 
that will do absolute and equal justice to the 
planter as well as the propagator and originator. 
If the trade can make money propagating the 
Concord at $35 per thousand—$50 per thousand, 
would pay any one originating a new grape, as 
easily propagated as the Concord, and make 
him a fortune in this great country—and $5 per | 
hundred is certainly not an exorbitant price for | 
If the originator of the Wilson 
strawberry had had the exclusive right of selling 


grape vines. 


that variety ata price not exceeding $5 per 
thousand, he would have been magonificently 
paid—as was his right for giving us the best 





different States, and if it shows as good promise | 


elsewhere as here, it will be offered to the pub. | 
. a E le 
lic in my own good time and manner. ng, 


every head that in any way deserves it, gentle- 
men, but let the infant strangers at least have a/ 
chance to come into the world before you rap 
them. New and distinct varieties of fruits are | 
tasily obtained ; any one who can properly han- 
dit seeds and manage the seedlings, can have | 


them to his heart’s desire; but, to obtain even | ging of the people with fruits whose good qual- 
one tree or vine from seed that will have the|ities are made up with printer’s ink—and, fur- 
proper health, vigor, constitution, good quality | ther, it will advance the science of horticulture 
o fruit, and the adaptability to different soils | and improve its products as much in the next 





strawberry. I have had it thrown up to me 
often, that I am advocating this doctrine of 
proprietary right ‘because I was interested.”’ I 
accept the soft impeachment, but cannot see 
Our preachers ad- 
vocate Heaven, but their arguments are not 
hooted at because they are interested in getting 


the force of the argument. 


there themselves. Give us a good law of this 


kind, and it will cut off entirely the bumbug 





many of our discarded varieties of fruits have 
only been discarded for the reasons that their} the way they should go, that when they are old they 
wants have not been understood, and they have 


up worthless fruits, that the mere offering of 





twenty years as has been done in the last two 


thousand. Ten thousand flowers will be hy- 


bridized and a million of seedlings fruited where 
there is one now. D. B. Wier, Lacon, Jills. 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Alton Horticultural Society. 

The April meeting took place at the residence of 
E. H. Goulding, of Alton. 

Mr. Jonathan Huggins made a report for the Com- 
mitteeon Orchards; after the reading of which, Mr. 
Colby presented a young apple tree, and asked for 
information as to how it should be pruned? 

Mr. Huggins did not believe in low beads, but 
pruned after Dr. Hull’s fashion, so as to encourage 
the formation of high heads. He likewise kept the 
heads of his trees open; and gave as his reasons for 
this mode of pruning—l. That the fruit ripened bet- 





horticulturist would recommend those two va-|ter. 2. That he had fewer insects. 3. That he could 
The fact is, that | work the trees better. 


In planting an orchard, he 
prefers young trees to old ones, so that he can do 
with them as he would with a child—train them in 


will not depart from it. 
In answer to the question as to whether high-head- 


not been given the sgil, climate and culture,|ed trees were not more apt to lean than were those 


with low heads, Dr. Hull said he prevented such 
leaning by allowing a few of the lateral branches to 


business has come to such a pass, that an hon-| grow at first; cutting them down each year to one 


bud. This lateral growth supports the top. 
Mr. F. Starrreported for the Committee on Vine- 


bility will hesitate before offering to the public] yards. 


Mr. Barler, in lieu of the Report of the Committee 
on Vegetables, read an Essay on the Alton Nutmeg 
Melon, acknowledging that its origin was entirely 
unknown, though it had been grown around Alton 
during the past three years. 

Mr. Hall from the Committee on Flowers, read 
avery interesting essay embracing many valuable 
hints for successful and practical floriculture. 

The essayist of the occasion, Mr. J. H. Tice, of St. 
Louis, read a lengthy and learned Essay on the Mis- 
sion of Horticulture. 

After dinner an Essay was read by Mr. Huggins on 
the Necessity of Thorough Pulverization of the soil. 
The Essay elicited some discussion, a few of the 
members objecting to Fall plowing, while the major- 
ity favored it; the difference of opinion depending 
evidently on the nature of the soils owned by the dif- 
ferent parties. In the course of some remarks on 
deep plowing, Dr. Hull stated that he had found a 
live grape root at a depth of 20 feet below the surface. 
The peach buds around Alton were reportedas unin- 
jured by Mr. McPike, though Dr. Hull reported but 2 
sound buds out of every 350 in his orchard. 
Society adjourned till the first Thursday in May, 
when it will meet atthe residence of Mrs. Crowder. 
[We are indebted to our friend, C. V. Riley, Esq., 
for the above report.—Eps.] 

- ace ————————— 
[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Jefferson Co., Mo. Horticultural Society. 
The regular monthly meeting of the above- 
named society was held Mareb 27th, 1869, at 
Victoria. President Walker in the Chair. The 
injury to the peach crop was discussed. Buds 
from various localities presented, also reports 
from various parts of the county. At least one- 
halt the buds are yet good, is the general report, 
although a few varieties are quite used up, 
(Crawford’s Early and Late). Seedlings nearly 
all good yet. The regular question for discus- 
sion was then called up, viz: ‘The Best Method 
ot Planting Trees,” most of the members partic- 
ipating, and in the end rather branched off iuto 
Entomology. 

The Committee on Fruit Exhibition, offered 
a report that a Strawberry Exhibition be held 
at the proper time, and offered a premium list 
lor displays o1 strawberries, vegetables, and 
flowers, the premiums to be given in Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural works. 

Our Society is flourishing and Horticulture 
steadily advancing. Trees and vines are be- 
ing planted by almost everybody, and one day 
Jefferson county will yield the palm to none. 
Our wheat crop looks fine—only we fear the 
chinch bug. The extremely wet weather has 
thus far prevented the planting of early vege- 
tables; but a few days like this will fill that 
bill, and put the ground in condition for the 
later crops. 

Ought berries to be cultivated deeply, or will 
the surface well stirred be sufficient? V. 
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The Brazilian Sweet Potato. 

Mr. Epttor: Two years ago, the above- 
named sweet potato was sent out from Southern 
Illinois, with many extraordinary recommen- 
dations. It was said to be the earliest sweet 
potato grown; the most productive — yielding 
500 bushels per acre; that it was the very best 
in quality ; and that it did not vine, and conse- 
quently no more work to grow than so many 
Irish potatoes. 

Having now grown it two years, I am able 
to give a correct estimate of its value, and pro- 
pose to state my impressions in regard to it, for 
the benefit of your numerous readers. Instead 


of being the earliest, I find it to be the latest to}),_ grafting on old roots. 
mature, of all the sweet potatoes we grow—re-| 11,i, idea as being uncertain in its performance, 
quiring the whole growing season to perfect its}. 4 unsatisfactory in its results. 

: We have practiced grafting the grape at va- 
in ite proper sense: a mature potato 1s one that | ious seasons and on various stocks, from the 
is ripe and will keep, and has its proper flavor wildling of the woods upward, during the past 
when cooked. It is true, that the Brazilian ten years; and, as going to show the amount of 
potato grows toa large size; and it can be dug] -atiance to be placed in the operation of grafting, 
and fair-sized potatoes sent to market before the] | jtice that eight years ago we grafted twenty- 
other sorts; and, that city folks will buy, and) 6. vines with Hartford, Diana, Delaware and 
perhaps eat them—but, no one that knows what Westen ~tindk they ot HA well. 
a sweet potato ought to be, will think of dig-| i} pow out a sprout below the graft. 

: Si mies Seven years since, we grafted Concord and 
dry, and flavorless as a chip: when ripe, it is Creveling on Catawba and Isabella. 
the best sweet potato we have ever grown—de- change in the vineyard, we took upthese grafted 
cidedly better than the Nansemond. Itisrather| i.., paving had an abundance of fine wood 
more productive than the Nansemond, but not} ». propagation as well as feuit from them. 
near so much as the Bermuda. It has large,! careful examination of the roots showed that 
thick leaves, and short vines ; the apenas how- the union of the scion and stock was most per- 
ever, do attain a length, sometimes of six to fectly healed over, only the slightest indications 
eight feet. With many, this habit of not mak- of the operation being visible, and the relatively 
feeble root systems of the Catawba and Isabella] into each post, at the distances it is proposed to 


growth. When I say mature, 1 use the word 


ging and eating them, when only half grown, 


ing much vine may be an advantage—ut not 
so with us. After working the potatoes two or 


three times, the common sorts will usually cover 
the ground and keep down the weeds—but this 
will not, and, on that account, we think it more 
of an objection than otherwise. Its greatest 
fault, however, is, that it makes so few plants 
in the hot-bed—a bushel of its seed, with the 
usual treatment, will not make more than half 
as many plants as a bushel of Nansemond, and 
still less than the Bermuda; I have, however, 
found that, if covered deeper than is the prac- 
tice generally, the sprouts will branch under 
ground ; and these branches rooting, will give 
many more plants than if covered shallower, 
as is usually done. I propose to cover my po- 
tatoes (Brazilian) four to five inches deep, and 
some even more. E, A. Rien, 


From Bates Co., Mo.—Col. N. J. Colman: We have 
a very backward spring here, but few are done sowing 
oats. Scarcely any plowing done for corn yet. I 
believe our peaches are generally killed. Iam asub- 
seriber to your valuable paper, and believe it the best 
paper published on the subject of farming. 

1s fall or spring the best time to set trees ? 

G. W. C. Butler, April 1, 1869. 





J.S.W. writes us from Lost Branch, Mo., under 
date of March 29, as follows: The weather is lovely, 
but the ground is very wet and the roads nearly 
impassable. Winter wheat is very badly winter kill- 
ed on our prairies in this the western part of Lincoln 
county: but in all the eastern part of the county and 
en all the timber land, the wheat is very promising. 
The farmers will be very backwa-d in planting, on 
account ofthe continued wet weather. 








Tnz Season IN Cuamparan, Itts.—Eds. Rural 
World: We are having the first days of spring here, 
Saturday the 27th being the first really warm day.— 
Spring bulbs just coming up; snow all gone, except 
under fences and evergreens. Winter wheat is look- 
ing well. Some grain was sown early in Feb.; but I 
do not know what condition it is in. Peach buds 
about all killed; other fruit uninjured. 


eee aoe 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE. 

The importance of being able to perform this 
operation successfully, is becoming more and 
more apparent. 

This will be found to be particularly so in 
view of the very large number of varieties that 
have been introduced (only to be discarded) 
within the last ten years; many of them being]; 


t 


totally unsuited to our soil, climate, &c. 


The W's, x2, @ ¥' a sh G.. for several years more. They are in Centra] 

Ohio, on Darby Plains. The best (first) cuts 

: qlee ta ~~~" lof White oak, with mulberry, come next, with 
Red elm and walnut following closely after. 


Vineyard posts or stakes of Burr-oak should 


be worth twice the price of the latter named 


rees. J.G. 1., Hannibal. Mo. 
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VINEYARD TRELLIS. 
I give below my plat for making vineyard 
rellis, which I[ think cannot be excelled for 


only re-introductions of o/d varieties, others being] simplicity and economy, and which has given 
perfect satisfaction. 


I use old telegraph wire, coating it some weeks 


With the progress and development of varie- beforehand, while it is in the coil, with equal 
ties, comes the value of being able to test them} proportions of coal tar and paraffine varnish,— 














Some have scouted 


Only one stock 


were not only much strengthened, but a fine 


We have grafted in the beginning of Novem- 
ber and March, and the end of May, with per- 
fect success. We cleft graft, as deeply as pos- 
sible, and tie in with waxed string unless the 
stock is very large, and find the results perfectly 
satisfactory. 

There are some considerations that are essen- 
tial to the successful performance of this most 
beautiful and useful operation, viz: a healthy, 
vigorous stock, sound scions, friable soil, the 
proper season and the perfect union of the parts 
of the plant. 

Successful grafting is very largely dependent 
on the deep planting of the stock to be grafted. 
We find it advisable to graft such varieties as 
are dissimilar, as faras possible, in wood or 
foliage, so that in case of shoots from the stock 
coming up, they can at once be detected. 

——--—__+ee_______— 

The Best Timber for the Weather. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: There is abundant evi- 
dence to prove the following facts, to wit: Next 
to large cedar (Red), the Yellow locust (com- 
monly called Black locust) of our lawns—is 
the best timber for rails or posts—not saplings, 
but trees large enough to split. Next, without 
a doubt, comes Burr-oak. This is by far the 
best of all the oaks. I have seen Burr-oak 
rails that were known to be fifty years old.— 
They were covered with lichens, and would 








March, 29. H. J. Dunwap. 


break easily ; but, carefully handled, were good 





The coils, a few ata time, are thrown on a wood 
fire on the ground, and made hot enough to 
burn off all dirt, and become well annealed, and 
when sufticiently cool to avoid burning the var- 
nish they are passed through it. The mixture 
should be placed in a trough near a stake, the 
stake being used to lean the coil against, while 
it is turned around with a stick in the mixture. 
My vines are planted eight feet apart in the row 
and the posts sixteen feet apart, which is near 
enough. At each end I set an additional post, 
eight feet inside of the end one, and brace them 
by placing a stout rail between them. When 
ready to put up the wire, make a sled—for con- 
venience in moving about—four feet long and 
two feet wide. A turn-table large enough to 
accommodate the largest coil is made, which 
works on a pin at the rear end of the sled. This 
should be bored with inch holes at various dis- 
tances to accommodate the different sized coils. 
Place the coils on the table, put pins in the holes 
to hold the coils as near the centre of the table 
as possible, take hold of the wire and walk with 
it to the end of the row and fasten it around the 
post, commencing at the top. Previous to this, 
one hand has passed along the row and driven 


have the wires apart, six-penny wrought nails, 
half way of their length, and inclining a little 


system of new roots were thrown out from the upward. ‘The wire is now placed on these nails 
scion. and the stretcher applied. 


Tue Srretcner.—Is a very simple arrange- 
ment, and powerful enough to take out all crooks 
and even break the wire. It is similar toa com- 
mon step-ladder, but has only three steps. It 
is eighteen inches wide and six feet long. Legs 
are fixed at the top near the outside, which work 
on pins independent of each other so that they 
may be placed on uneven ground to properly 
brace back the stretcher aad keep it from turo- 
ing around. As many places are sawed out of 
the sides of the stretcher as there are wires to be 
put up. The lower wire should be two feet 
from the ground, which gives room for hoeing. 
The next one should be 12 inches above this, 
and the upper one 18 inches from that. A rol- 
ler about six inches in diameter works in the 
places sawed out in the stretcher, which 18 
worked by two levers placed 4 inches from each 
end. A small hole is bored in the centre of the 
roller to put the end of the wire in. After tight- 
ening the wire, place the last rod so that it will 
hold the roller by placing the other one cross- 
wise behind it, turn up the nails loosely over the 
wire, except the two or three at the end next the 
stretcher. Double and drive these tight to bold 
the wire when the tension is taken off. Turn 
back theroller and wind the surplus wire around 
the posts. : 

The end posts should be six feet high, or 1 
other words, should be a foot higher than the 
top wire to lean the stretcher against. Atsetting 
in of cold weather, I loosen the tight nails a 
the end, and unwind the wire from the post for 
the winter. It is not necessary to have the 
wire very tight at any time except for appear 
ance. I stretch pretty tight at first to find out 
weak places and get out crooks, and then slacken 
up again before driving the nails,—Countryma". 
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Miss. Valley Grape Growers’ Assoc’n. 
Weagain cali attention to the meeting of this As- 
gestion, to be held at Alton, IIl., April 13th and 14th. 
We understand that the Altonians are wide awake, 
making every possible preparation to make this a 
profitable and friendly re-union of the Grarr Grow- 
yg of the Mississrpp1 VALLEY. Let us all go and 
participate—not like living sponges, only absorbing 
_butlike the working bees in a hive, contributing to 
the general store of sweets by way of experience and 


information. 




















TAKE NOTICE. ' 

We send to every subscriber twenty-four seeds of 
be Improved Alton Nutmeg Melon, provided stamp- 
edenvelopes are enclosed to us with the address of 
the party to whom they are to be sent, written upon 
them—and not otherwise. 


Catalogues Received. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the St. Louis Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Plant Bros., Pratt & Co.,, 
Nos. 116 and 118 South Main Street, St. Louis; 
printed on tinted paper, and full of fine illustrations; 
sent by mail for 10 cents, to pre-pay postage—at the 
warehouse, free. 
Card and Pamphlet of Western Agricultural Depot 
andSeed Store, with Descriptive and Illustrated Cat- 
slogue of Agricultural Implements, Wm. Koenig & 
Co. 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. Send for it. 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Descriptive Catalogue of Or- 
namental Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Flowering plants, 
for 1869. A pamphlet of 75 pages, illustrated, Roch- 
eter, N.Y. Price, 10c. Send for it. 
Terry, Batchelder & Co., of Springfield, Mass.— 
Illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
for 1869. It is one of the neatest yet put upon our 
desk, and may be obtained for 10 cents. The notes 
on planting and cultivation are copious and in good 
taste. Some of the illustrations of rustic stands and 
hanging baskets are very artistic and beautiful. 
OBITUARY—Died in Chicago, IIl., at the residence 
of her son (Henry D. Emery), Mrs. Sally Emery, 
aged 73. The remains were taken to Albany for in- 
terment. 






















































AwericaAn Newsparer Directory.—Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co., of N.Y., have laid upon our table the above- 
named work, It is a handsomely bound volume of 
over 350 pages. Since advertising agencies have be- 
come established and necessary institutions—and 
fincee newspapers have become as common and fa- 
niliar as “household words”: this volume should 
bein the hands of every publisher, every advertiser, 
andevery agency. It is the most elaborate and com- 
plete work of the kind ever compiled in America. 
Published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 40 Park Row, 
New York. 














THE WEATHER 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH THE 271TH, 1869. 
The past week has been marked with somo consider- 
able improvement over the previous week. Rain fell 
onthe evening of the 2ist, which finished off with 
about an inch and a half of snow on Monday morn- 
ing. On Tuesday morning, the temperature fell to 31°. 
On the 24th, strawberry blossoms were open, spring 
frogs were loud in their music, and young grasshop- 
Pers abundant. Rain again during the night, contin- 
ung tillabout noon. On the 26th, the temperature 
tose considerably, increasing on the 27th to 82° at 
mid-day, 


2 The mud wasps are quite active. The Ground Myr- 
te (Vinea) is in bloom, and the pink of the peach 
The Pee-wee’s are all activity in the 


blooms visible. 
Construction of their nests. Weather looks settled. 
Mean of the week, 48,°66. 
Maximum on the 27th, at 2 p. m., 82°. 
Minimum on the 23d, at 7 A. m., 31°. 
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able and blustering, and there is very little change 
werthy of note in the general market. 
flour continue dull, and we very much doubt whether, 
in the absence of a lively southern and eastern market, 
wheat or flour will rally until the fate of the incoming 
crop is determined. 
competitor in the eastern market, and California 
wheat is to-day selling in New York at $1.65 per 
bushel. 
tion, that, in our limited rambles in St. Louis and St. 
Clair county, Ills., the winter wheat looks beautifal 
and gives promise of a great crop, and we could hope 
that every old fogy, who still sows his seed broadcast, 
will compare his own uneven, spindling plants, with 


ST, LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


April 5th, 1869. 
The weather during the weck has been cold, chang- 


Wheat and 


California has become a great 


We are very happy to notice, in this connec- 


those of the drills in well cultivated fields. If, under 
such circumstances, he does not make a vow to invest 
the first cash he can call his own in a seed drill, we 
will have to “let him alone—being joined to his 
idols.” The quality of beef cattle arriving here, is 
certainly better than those received a few months ago; 
but the best are taken into Illinois and East, as we 
have had occasion to observe. Good mutton sheep, 
fat and large, are in demand, and we could wish to 
see mutton substituted for pork on more tables than 
it is at present. We quote: 
Tosacco—A lively market and good demand, espe- 
cially for the better qualities. New, inferior, green 
lugs, $3@4 50; sound do, $4 50@6; dark factory, 
dried shippers, $9@11; light colored do, $11 50; me- 
dium bright fillers, $13@16; black wrappers, $10 50 
@13; bright leaf (old), $15@50. 
Hemr—Market dull for all grades—undressed, $115 
@130; dressed, $227 50@235 per ton; hackled tow, 
$110@120 per ton. 
Frour—Spring XX, $5 25@5 75; XXX, $6@6 50 
@7 25. 
Rre—Country No. 1, $6 50; choice city, $6 50@7. 
WaeEAt—Low medium, $1 35; prime, $1 50; strictly 
do, $1 60; choice, $1 72; strictly choice, $1 75@1 80; 
fancy, $1 90. 
Corn—Market a shade better; mixed choice, 66@ 
67¢; yellow, 66@68c; white, 68c. 
Oats—Range of market from 55@60e, according to 
color and quality. 
Rye—Demand good for both local and export, $1- 
26@1 28. 
BarLey—Demand restricted, as the brewing season 
draws to aclose. Prime to choice Iowa, $1 80@1 90; 
choice, $1 98@2; seed, $2 50. 
Hay—Demand for choice good, $21@23; delivered, 
$24@25. 
Sreps—Grass varieties plenty and lower. Timothy, 
$2 50@2 85; clover, $9 50; Hungarian, $1 20@1 50; 
Osage Orange, $15@20. 

Hipes—Dry flint, 25c; dry salt, 21@22k¢e; 
salt, 11@11}ce. 

Buttrer—Low quality plenty; medium cooking, 25 
@30c; fresh roll prime to choice, 40@45c. 
CuEeESeE—Best, retailing at 25@35c #8 tb. 
Eacs—174@l18he @ doz, recounted. 
Driep Fruir—Activeand firm. Choice apples, 13} 
@l5c ® tb; peaches $4 62@4 75@5 P bushel. 
GREEN AppLes—Scarce and in demand, $6 50@7 
50 # bbl. 
Breans—White plenty and dull, $1 75@2 75; extra 
choice navy, $4 50 $ bushel. 
Porators—Early Goodrich, $4@4 25 $8 bbl, for 
seed; (seed) “Early York,” # bushel, $3; may be had 
at the office of Colman & Sanders. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 
In our notes above, we have stated that the quality 
of beef cattle is better than for some time past, and 
our butchers have no excuse if they do not furnish 
their customers with good beef. The quality of mut- 
ton on the contrary is not as good as it should be, and 
a lot of good fat wethers would command a very re- 
munerative price, say from $5 to $7 per head. 
hogs, very few fat ones come to market, and the pack- 
ing season is fairly past; store hogs are taken into Il- 
linois by hundreds. Why will not our farmers fatten 
their own hogs? 
Berr—First class butchers’ stock sells at $6 50@7 
25; second class, $5@5 50. Prime stock to feeders 
$4 50@5. 
Mvutron—Range of market $3 0@6. 
Hocgs—$9@9 50. 


green 
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from the Cherokee Nation last week. 


per head. 


of 


A drove of cattle, numbering 320 head and avera- 
ging 800 pounds each, passed through Kansas City 
They are re- 


ported as having been sold in Clinton county at $11 


Prime fall wheat was selling, in good demand, in 














{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Let us Try to be Cheerful. 
Let us try to be cheerful and live while we may, 
With a heart that can bravely meet ills by the way; 
And while using the blessings our Father bestows, 
We will never find time to count over our woes. 


And, friends, though some bitter the cup must contain, 
The One who has mixed it, does nothing in vain; 
And the sweet and the bitter, alike are for good, 

For which we would thank Him, if well understood 


Then let us be cheerful whatever our part— 

If exalted, be grateful and humble of heart; 

Or, if God in his wisdom makes low our estate, 
Still grateful and prayerful, be cheerful and wait. 


If we stop to repine, it but deepens our care, 

And we cannot work bravely with hearts in despair; 
And sweet is the promise which brightens our way: 
“Thy strength is sufficient for all, in their day.” 


O let us be cheerful! this life is not long, 
And it leads to a better—let’s cheer it with song, 
So our labor will lighten, and living be blest, 


And when ended, how sweet the reward and the rest 
Mrs. E, C. P. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

The Coming Girl and Boy. 
It is almost disgusting to see the position as 
sumed by many persons at the present day ; 
who, are attempting to force upon the females of 
the land, the right to vote. When I say force 
upon them, I mean—the majority of our moth- 
ers, wives and sisters: for we are well aware 
that there are a certain class of females, with 
Amazonian propensities, who pant for notoriety, 
prominency and position. 
If you will go down into the hearts of this 
class of women; if you can watch their social 
life, and become acquainted with their whole 
natures and being—social, maternal and spirit- 
ual—you will find that their existence is tainted 
with the breath of pedantry, envy and boldness. 
Others, again, of that class, come among us ad- 
vocating female voting, office-holding and lea- 
dership; and these females are, in almost every 
instance, bold and brazen. Are these the lead- 
ers you wish your daughters to imitate? Do 
you wish your daughters to vote, that they may 
become less reserved, modest and true women ? 
No, I do not think so! 
That beautiful and glorious priaciple in the 
heart of a true female: of trust in manhood— 
is all that makes her woman! That confiding 
trust of woman’s heart in the man to whom she 
has given her priceless love—is the touch-stone 
that binds a true man to his companion. The 
confidence that a daughter reposes in the father; 
the sister in the brother, or the widow in the son 
—makes her woman. Stepping outside of this, 
her whole being is changed—she is no longer 
confiding, loving and trusting. Her life becomes 








Range, 51°. 





St. Joseph, on the 13th, at $1.50 per bushel. 
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changed to ambition, display and a desire to be 


seen of many, and her name be on every tongue. 
It warps her better judgment, creates unrest, 
suspicion, false pride and glacial coldness in 
her whole being. This attempt of these strong 
minded women, to produce a complete deduc- 
tion in the trust of woman in man—is the most 
pernicious that ean be imagined. It is not 
woman’s wish for co-equality—if she is free 
from envy, jealousy and arrogancy. 
We are told that woman’s lot is a hard one— 
that, with a drunken husband, poverty, a large 
family and abuse from day to day—she now has 
no recourse by which she may better her con- 
dition. Because man is a brute and becomes 
devilish to bis wife and family—is no argument 
for female voting: nine times out of ten, where 
the female has had the husband arrested for 
abuse and brute violence, she will plead pathet- 
icaliy for his release. We believe it would not 
materially change the vote of the whole coun- 
try, if every woman, who had reached her ma- 
jority, had the right to-day. That there are 
certain needs of woman that should be regula- 
ted by legislative action, Ihave long contended. 
Her full protection should be ensured against 
the drunkard, spendthrift and libertine. Good 
and true men will ever work for such protection. 
Educate the masses to a knowledge of justice, 
love and mercy; Jet morality and religion be 
instilled into the hearts and minds of eur young 
boys and girls; and, when they come to take 
their places in the ranks of man and woman- 
hood —they would blush to know that their 
mother had left them, in their infancy, to the 
eare of a servant or father, while she stood upon 
the platform advocating female suffrage, ap- 
plauded by long-haired sensualists, libertines 
and fools. 
When woman once steps without the pale of 
modesty, she is gone. 
votes at our elections, rides astride on horse- 
back, holds office, desires the marriage relations 
so controlled that, when dissatisfied, she can 
seek her ‘‘ affinity ” somewhere else — then, we 
pray God that the “ multiplying and replenish- 
ing of the earth ” may cease. 
Tf “civilization demands” that the ‘“‘coming 
girl”’ shall vote; then we ask for the darkness | 
that for ages has enshrouded the Pagan world. 
Better go backward, than that our progression 


When the “coming girl” 


solved upon a desperate effort to rescue the child. 


of the engine down to the cow-catcher, and lay- 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS. 
I am twenty-one years old to-day. 
lived almost a third of my three-score years 


wealth—I have tried to persuade myself that I 
might relieve the necessities of my friends; | 


good; I have made resolutions of amendment, 
and have broken them—but I now find myself 
farther from innocence and goodness than I was 
twenty years ago. ‘To my mind there is no 
Biblical expression so filled with sweetness and 
fitness, as that wherein the servants of God are 
commanded to become as little children. 

We do not sufficiently analyze our motives of 
action. We endeavor to do something and to 
Is it that 
we may return our talent with usury ? 


be something—but, tor what end? 
T ean- 
not remember the time when I did not wish to 
be good; but Ido remember when I would have 
been satisfied to have been ca//ed so. True, 
there was a time when I thought I had divested 
myself of all such selfish considerations; but, 
the awakening came —I found that I worked 
merely to please some one. It was an unpleas- 
autly broken dream : to find after months, nay 
years of assiduous effort, that I had thought 
as | prayed—pot of the one who loved me 
better than his Jife—but of one who might give 
me his affection, only when circumstances ren- 
Iam one of those 
who believe in a God of love, and not in one of 


dered it pleasant so to do. 
wrath. If God should acquit me according to 
my deserts, what would be my fate? Again I 
I will try ; for I remem- 
ber that God is loving and merciful ! 


resolve—I mzy fail! 
ee 
PRAIsSEWwoRTHY AND Darine Act.—Day before 
yesterday as the afternoon freight train on the 
Indianapolis railroad was passing the house of 
Mr.Hutchinson, about five miles from this eity, 
the engineer, Wm. Griffith, saw a little child 
about two years of age, seated on the track —no 
person in sight, and the infant playing almost 
in the jaws of death. Griffith reversed his en- 
gine, but soon discovered that the train could 
not be stopped in time to save the child; he re- 


He passed along the rail Jeading along the side 





should force woman to become bold and un- 
womanlike. But, we believe there is no danger | 


of this— the “coming girl” will marry with) 


the “coming boy’”’— her trust and love and 
confidence and life, will all be centered in him; 
and if he is a man, their lot will be ahappy one; 
their pathway strewn with flowers; and as old 
age creeps on, their love and confidence will 
grow with the weight of years: while the wo- 
man with the brazen face — she who delighted 
in publicity, flattery, show and popularity— 


ing down with his arm extended as near the 
ground as safety would admit. 


As the tran 
| drops of perspiration rolled off bis face thick as 
drops of rain, from the effects of the intensity of 
excitement, commingled with tear that he might 
not make a successful grasp when the child 
would be reached, or that its clothing might 
become entangled in the point of the pilot an4| ‘ 
perhaps drag himself under the wheels. gut] 
he was successful. He caught the child by the 
hair of the head and lifted it safely up on the 
cow-catcher. The child gaveonly one scream, 
from the effects of pain caused by its hair being 











will have reared a progeny diseased in body 
and mind; unfit for the association of the moral 


and pure. Concorp. 


Queen Victoria owns Koh-i-noor, the largest 
diamond in the world, and thought to bave it 





pulled, which brought the mother, Mrs. Huteb- 
inson, to the door. The train was stopped and 
the child restored to its mother. 

ee 
An Irishman, driven to desperation, by the 
stringency of the money market, and the high 


3 





cut recently. A four-horse power engine was 
constructed to do the work, and the diamond} 
has been spoiled in the process. 


price of provisions, procured a pistol and took 
to the road. Meeting a traveler, he stopped 


I have} 
and | traveler, “hand back that money, or 
ten—but what have I done? I have longed for 


have hoped and prayed for the ability to do 


approached nearer and nearer the child, big] ozs. butter; 


that Pat was green,” be said, 


pistol.” ‘Agreed.” 
and handed over the pistol. 


your brains out.” 


~->oo> 
for the Advancement of Scien 


the antiquity and character 0 


Whittlesey, in a paper on the 
dences of Man’s Antiguity in th 


Lakes Ontario and Erie; and, { 


people in Mexico. Pottery, a 


mains have also been found du 


Orleans, which he believed we 
mound builders. 


and evidently of extreme anti 
much attention. It may also 


temples, dolmens, etc., which 


connection in origin between th 
itants of America and those 
countries.— Ez. 








of men who inhabited America. 


the mastodon and megatherium. 


A water-jug, 





“Dl tell you what 


ll do—I'll give you all my money for that 
Pat received the m 


Obey, 
Said the 
Vl blow 


** Now,” 


“Blaze away, my hearty” 
said Pat, “‘nivera taste of powder there’s jp jt» 


American Antiquities, 
At the meeting of the American Association 


ce, recently held 


in the city of Chicago, many of the papers ind. 
sated considerable activity in the researches into 


f the early races 
Col. Charles 
‘Geological Evi. 
e United States,” 


maintained that four American races preceded 
the red man :—First, the mound-builders; gee. 
ond, a race in the territory now called Wiseon. 
sin; third, a war-like race in the region sonth of 


oarth, a religious 
rrow: heads, ete,, 


have been found in conjunction with and beneath 


Human re- 
ring excavations 


at New Orleans at a depth of sixteen feet. Mr, 
Foster exhibited a copper knife found in New 


as a relic of the 
surmounted by 


a human head, and a statuette of a captive with 
his hands bound behind him, both from Peru, 


quity, attracted 
be mentioned, 


that the recent explorations of Mr. E. G. Squier, 
in Peru, and the exrious photographs of ancient 


he has brought 


back, have renewed some old theories as to a 


e earliest inhab- 
of the oriental 








hot water, and make a thin batter; a 
soda. Bake quick, and you will b 


sweet or sour milk. 


Frencn Toast.—-Beat three egg 
with them one pint of milk; slice 
into the egg and milk; fry a nice 
powdered sugar and cinnamon on t 


to taste; flourenough to make a soft 


To Cure Tre Consumption —I do 





sases I well know. 


n numberless instances. Live tei 


ensible relief. 





him with, ‘Your money oryourlife.” ‘Seeing 


til relieved. 


Spice CAke.—One pint molasses; 
gill of water; 4 oz. soda; 1 cup brown sugar: spice 


SOUT BthaRtuan, 


PAPLDLAIOANY 


How tro Maxe Corn BREAD Witsovr Miik.—Take 


dd salt and alittle 
ave as good cor 


bread as you bave ever seeun—whether madeup with 


G. F. K. 
s very light; stir 
some bread; dip 
brown; sprinkle 
p- 
6 ozs. lard; one 


eough. Cutinto 


small pieces, place in pan and flatten with the hand, 


Cueese Custarp.—One pint of cottage cheese; 3 
4 lb. sugar; 4 eggs; emall piece of stale 
bread, soaked in milk and beaten with the above; 

one quart of milk and dust each pie with cinnamod 


not give the ful- 


lowing as an effectual remedy for a deep seated con- 
sumption, but that it will cure many most obstinate 
I have witnessed its good effects 


nperately—avoid 


spirituous liquors—-wear flannel next the skin--and 
take every morning, half a pint of new milk mixed 
with a wineglass full of expressed juice of greet 
hoarhound; and if you are not too far gone, a cure! 
certain. 
To Make Lozenges THAT WILL Curr THE HEAR™ 
BuRN.——Take prepared chalk, four ounces; crab’s eye 
prepared, two ounces; bole ammoniac, une ounce-- 
make into a paste with dissolved gum arabic. 
held in the mouth till they dissolve, they will afford 


When 


Cure For Quinsy.—-Simmer hops in vinegar util 
their strength is extracted, strain the liquid, sweete® 
it with sugar, and give it frequently to the patient ua- 
This is an almost infallible remedy: 


April 10, 
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AND VALLEY FARMER, 
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COWS -CAMNDRERS On 


Roberts Family Knitting Machine 
RIVALLED 
In the ene: hd. Completeness of its Work. 
THE LATES’ AND GREATEST INVENTION 
IN KNITLING MACHINES. 
lis tte ONLY MACHINE that can Knit a 
Socking Complete with a Double Heel and Toe. 
It Knits an Endless variety of Articles. 
Itsetsup a full siged stocking in one-eighth of a minute 
Stsup its own work of all kinds perfectly, and knits 
“eamed” and “ribbed ;”? and knits the plain stitch 
precisely as a lady knits by hand, with either fine or 
coarse yarn of woolen, cotton, linen or silk, REQUIR 
IX¢ BUT ONE SIZE MACHINE FOR BOTH 
Q(OARSEAND FINE WORK. It knits with one, two, 
three or more threads at the same time, and narrows 
ud widens, knitting a beautifully shaped stocking, 
vith the double heel WHOLE and COMPLETELY 
RADY FOR WEARING. Itis so simple and easily 
wrked that a child can knit with it, and it is not 
lable to get out of order, and is the most durable ma- 
thine manufactured. Agents wanted throughout the 
Vet. We pay larger commissions than any other 
tumpany. 
g This machine should not be mistaken for any 
the “cheap” Knitting Machines now advertised in 
ite papers. The work on them bas to be set up by 
iwi; and the top, the heel and the toe have to be fin- 
tiedby hand after the work comes from the machine. 
‘Tat Besr 18 rE CHEAPEST.” 
Address, WITH STAMP. 
80. B. LEONARD, Madison, Wis. 
a en GENERAL AGENT. 
~ PREMIUG M 
EESTER babar b. PIGS. 


“BRED AND FOR SALE BY 
Geo. B. Hickman, 


8 CHESTER, CHESTER CO., PENN 
inne Send for Circular and Price List. 








Tie American Movable-Comb Side Opening 
riale b 1. a0 ue 

i, Mee _ Waite, 809 North 6th St., Saint 
i ingle, $4 50; six for $25. Material cut 
th a $15. King’s Bee-keeper’s Text Book, 
' BERS for sale, __apl0-2 2. 


OUR ANNUAL GIFT. 


A pag 
eta the MEXICAN SWEET CORN (the 


as inetan tender vaitiety known), will be sent 
nil desie “yee ry to pay for envelopes and postage. 
lene tc will send owr Illustrated Dese riptive 
Seeds hoice Seed Potatoes and Rare V egeta- 
Apply before April Lith to 


IF 







qHE GREAT AMERICAN KNITTER. 


Tucker, Coal Bank, Cooper Co., Mo. 
St. Louis county, 
committee assumed the entire management of the affair, and the award was voted as unanimously satisfactory. 


9 a, = = = = ——— = - : = 








DODGH'S COMBINED REAPER ca MOWER 
A VALUABLE GIFT OF $2,000 


Tro THE FARMERS. 


In consideration of the large and satisfactory trade which occurred in our leading goods during the past 
season, and also to keep them before the public, we are enabled, by the aid of our manufacturers, to offer to 
the farmers another gitt of Agricultural machinery similar to that which we made last season. As evidence 
that this is a gift in its true sense, it is only necessary to state that there is NO CHARGE FOR TICKETS, 
and that the machinery is ready for delivery. We, therefore, respectfully invite such farmers as may desire 
to accept our offer, assuring them that there will certainly be no cause for dissatisfaction. 

We propose to give the following articles: 





A Genuine Pitts’ Fight Horse Thresher and Trucks, rs $ 500 00 
A No. 1 Dodge Combined Reaper and Mower, with new improved SeltRake, 225 00 
An elegant Whitewater Wagon, . . . ° . 110 00 
A Keystone Grain Drill, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 85 00 
A No.3 Burdick Hay and Fodder Cutter, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . 32 00 
A Smith’s Cast Cast-steel Plow, . . . ‘ 27 00 
A Set of Hall, Semple & Co.’s Farming Tools, ‘ ‘ é ‘ 10 00 
An Excelsior Revolving Rake, . . ° . ‘ . . 9 00 
A Patent Caster Coulter, : ‘ . . . . 8 00 
Total, . $1,006 00 


And to each person who draws either of these prizes, and has during the season 
purchased a like machine, either from us or any of our agents, we not only 
give him the machine drawn, but refund the money paid for the first ma- 
chine, thus making conditional gifts in cash of the same amount as the 
combined value oi “all the others, viz: ‘ . ‘ : - $1,006 00 
$2,012 00 
Thus, a farmer drawing the Pitts’ Thresher, who has already purchased one, as stated above, receives the 
thresher worth $500 and $500 additional in cash. The same rule will apply to each of the other gifts. 
We would respectfully call attention to the fact that these machines are not quoted at fictitious prices, but 
at their actual cash value in St. Louis. They are all thoroughly known, and we believe are universally 
ranked as first class—in fact, there are none better. 


Our plan is: That we will send to each farmer (none others) who 
will send his name and post-office address, plainly written, ONE 
TICKET, which will entitle him to an equal chance with all ‘others 
inthe Drawing. Each person applying, will please enclose, say SIX 
CENTS for postage and stationery. 


The drawing will take place on the 10th day of June, 1869, 


at noon, at our sample building, No. 13 South Main street, opposite Chamber of Commerce, and will be con- 
ducted wholly by such persons as the ticket holders present may select, and we shall endeavor to secure men 
of known integrity. As the issue of any given number of tickets is of no importance, there will be NO 
POSTPONEMENT of the drawing. We should be pleased to have any who are interested call and examine 
the articles. 

The following are the parties who drew prizes last season, and we take the liberty of referring to them as 
to the satisfactory manner in which the awards were made: The Pitts’ Thresher, drawn by A. W. Mayfield, 

Fair Grove, Green Co., Mo. The Dodge Reaper drawn by James Anglin, Stanton, Miami Co., Kansas. The 
White-water wagon drawn by Levi Roberts, Deer Plains, Calhoun Co., Ills. The plow drawn by Thomas 
The committee consisted of eight ‘well known farmers. nearly all from 
Mo., to which was added C. W. Murtfeldt, of the “Rural World,” as chairman. The 





L. D. SCOT & CO., Huron, Ohio. 





SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 13 South Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COLMAN’S RURAL 














GOODALE’S 


TATENT FRING 


FRUIT GRATE. 


Patented August 18, 1868, by Wm. G. Goodale. 

This new and valuable invention, which has been 
recently patented, is now in very general use in the 
fruit regions of Missouri and Southern L[llinvis. Its 
advantages consist in enabling the Fruit Grower or 
Shipper to transport the most delicate and easily dam- 
aged Fruits, with perfect security from injury by 
bruising. Fruits packed in these Crates always reach 
the market in the best condition, and are 

WORTH 20 TO 30 PER CENT. MORE, 

(by actual experiment) than such as are shipped in 
any other kind of Crate. It is also the most desirable 
Crate made, and will last four or five seasons with 
goodcare. Sample Crates, containing 48 qt. boxes, 
$3.50; or 36 qt. boxes, $3, sent, on application to the 
office of the “Rural World,” 612 north 5th St., Saint 
Louis, Mo.—cash accompanying the order. 

For State or County Rights, or material for making 
GOODALE, ALTON & CO. 


erates, address, 
115 Green St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ap1l0 


SEED Sw iET 
POTATOES. 
We have the following varieties: 


BERMUDA (new), large and 


early; avery fine eating potato, and the most 
profitable for early marketing. 


BRAZILIAN (new), a large, 


white potato, and very productive. 
RED SWEET POTATOES. 
YELLOW NANSEMOND Sweet 


Potatoes. 

Weare in receipt of Fresh Supplies every morning, 
and will fill all orders at the lowest market rates. 
Send in your ordersearly. WM. KOENIG & CO, 

Western Agr. Depot and Seed Store, 
- 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ap10t 


EARLY ROSE & WHITE CHILI. 


Eary Rose, the best early Potato, $5 per peck; 4 
lbs. by mail, post-paid, $2. Wuitre Cui t, the best 
late, $2 per peck; 4 Ibs. by mail, $1.50. Earty Goop- 
ricu, $3.50 per bbl. Harrison, $4per bbl. Orono, 
very good, $4.50 per bbl. Also, Forrarsuine Rep, 
most productive kind; Cusco; Larstonre; Kipney; 
Anpes; New Wuite Preacusiow; and every desira- 
ble sort at Lowest RATES. Send a stamp for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogue of the 
newest and best Garden and Field Seeds and Seed 
Potatoes. [lit] L. D. SCOTT & CO., Huron, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED—To whom we will pay a 
liberal salary to solicit subscriptions for THE oLD 
OAKEN BUCKET AND LITERARY MAGAZINE—the finest 
publication in the West. For particulars, address 
Cowan & Protzman, 164 East Washington St., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. mnar20tf 





ND YOUR ORDERS IN 
EARLY. 
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DRERE'S 


Yes> 


Our General Catalogue of 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
mailed, free of postage, 
to all applicants 

GREAT DISTRIBUTION 
By the Metropolitan Gift Company. 
Cash Gifts to the amount of $250,000. 
Every Ticket Draws a Prize. 

5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 
10 “ “ 5,000 | 200 100 
20 * 1,000 | 500 «6 " 50 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, each $300 to $750 
75 Elegant Rosewood Melodeons, cach $75 to $100 
550 Sewing Machines, each $60 to SL75 
500 Gold Watches, each $75 to $300 
Cash Prize Silver Ware, ete., all valued at $1,000,000 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 
ets. Tickets deseribing Prizes are seALepD in Envel- 
opes and wellmixed. On receipt of 25 cts.,a2 SEALED 
rickET is drawn without choice and sent by mail to 
any address. The Prize named upon it will ve deliv- 
ered to the ticket-holder on payment of One DoLiar. 
Prizes are immediately sent to any address by ex- 
press or return mail. 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay 
forit. Any Prize Excnancep for another of same 
value. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
dealing. 

Rererences—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn valuable Prizes, and kindly 
permitted us to publish them: 8. T. Wilkins, Buffa- 
lo, $5,000; Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; 
John D. Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Wal- 
worth, Milwaukee, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day, 
New Orleans, $500. We publish no names without 
permission. 

Opinions OF THE Press.—“The firm is reliable, 
and deserve their success.”—Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. 
“We know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—New 
York Herald, Oct. 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 
prize, which was promptly received.”—Duaily News, 
De>. 3. 

Send for circular. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. 
$1; 13 for $2; $35 for $5; 110 for $15. 
should be addressed to 
HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

173 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Every package of Sealed 
Six Tickets for 
All letters 
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where regarded asthe ONLY RELIABLE ;: 


AOVILSOd AO AANA 
SHWTOONTIO HOA Gnas 


Over 2,000 sold and in use last season. = 


Its economy over a Double Shovel Plow is conceded by all. 


As a Corn Cultivator, cannot be excelled. The most perfect machine for putting in small grain, 


Our HAWKEYE SULKY CULTIVATOR 


las been GREATLY IMPROVED this season, and has been brought to such perfection that it is every- 


ind VERY BEST Sulky Cultivator extant. 


Send for Circulars, Hawkeye Sulky Cultivator, or Deere’s Walking Cultivator. 


Wm. Koenig & (0, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 
No. 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Small Fruits for Spring Planting. 

We grow Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes and Currants largely for market, at Bowman's 
Small Fruit Farm. 

Purchasers may depend upon getting strong plants 
of the most profitable varieties. Correspondence :0- 
licited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answerel: 
Catalogues with reduced price list free. 
ap3-2t M. D. BOWMAN, Vincennes, Ini. 


JEFF. K. CLARK’S IMPORT) 


Percheron Stallion 
BISMARCE 


Will make the ensuing seasc = at my stock farm, 4 
miles from Hannibal, on th” “Yravel Road. He is! 
| years old; 17 hands high; very dark mottled; draf 
power over 5,000 pounds, weight near 1,700. A fast 
walker and trotter; splendid action; many — 
breed have trotted their mile in less than 2:39. Iwi 
give $200 for his best horse colt, and $200 for bis best 
mare colt, at the Hannibal fair next year. 

Also, for sale, . 
Tnoroven-srep SHORT HORN Butt Cates 
CHESTER WHITE Hoes, ITALIAN Bess, Hos 
Conxcorp Wive of my own vintage, Choice DY‘ 
Fruits, &e. A. E. TRABUE, 
apl0-6t Hannibal, Mo. 





PRICE REDUCED. 
DR. NICAISE STRAWBERRY PLANTS: lr 
berry known, weighing over 1{ ounces (9 tof . “ 
prepaid $1 per doz.; $6 per 100. Original rae 
ceived direct from Frost & Co., Rochester, a4 pe 

Soft or Silver Maple, 2 year, 3 to 5 feet, 
100; $25 per 1,000. 

Concord Vines, 1 year, Ist class, $5 pet 100. Obia 
al0-2t] J. S. BOYNTON, Stryker, Wms. Cy" 


Fairbank’s Standat' 


SCALES, 

OF ALL SIZES. 
Fairbanks, Greenleaf “ 
209 Market Street, St.Lows-”™ 
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sTARK APPLE. 5,000 Extra 1 


old trees, at $15 per hundred. Two hundred $25. 


D. B. WIER, Lacon, Ill. 


year 
mar20 


MARTHA (White Conco 
BLACK HAWK GRAPES. 


[tis well known that we bought all the stock of these 
two varieties, a few years ago, from Mr. Miller, at a 
high price. If we had forced their propagation by 
creen wood and other detrimental practices, we might 
have had previously alarge supply of vines to offer. 
But we preferred to preserve their healthy constitu- 
tion, and send them out in due time and in good 
condition, to establish their reputation as the 


Best Two New Grapes Now Be- 
fore the Public. 


We can furnish 1, 2and 3 year old vines. 

The MARTHA fills a want long felt for a FIRST- 
(LASS WHITE GRAPE. We subjoin a few testi- 
wonialsof its merits, and might add many more: 

“The most promising of all the new grapes.’’—Geo. 
Jlusman, author of “Grapes and Wines.” 

“One of the finest grapes I have ever tasted.”— 
Thos. Meehan, Ed. Gardener’s Monthly. 

“It will be found the most valuable white grape 
yet introduced, and is emphatically a grape for the 
people, as everybody that can grow a vine can have 
a beautiful White grape of the finest quality.”—eo. 
W. Campbell. 

“Taking hardiness, healthiness, and all other good 
qualities into consideration, I regard it as of more 
value than all the rest of the White grapes put to- 
gether.” —John A. Warder, Pres. Ohio Hort. Soc. 

For full information in reference to this grape, also 
the BLACK HAWK, and many others, with reduced 
prices, see Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List, which will be sent to all applicants 
inclosing 10 cents. J. KNOX, 
apd-2t Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LARGE 


Vines and Plants 

FOR IMMEDIATE BEARING. 
= Se a With an increased 
interest in SMALL 
Fruit Culture, there 
has arisen a great de- 
mand for Vines and 
Plants of the largest 
size and best quality. 
Young America is im- 
patient of delay, and 
those advanced — in 
life do not wish to 
“plant for their beirs” 
entirely, but desire 
themselves to “rat 
THE FRvIT of their do 
ings. Weregard this 
desire as praisewor- 
thy. While there is enjoyment in planting, cultiva- 
ting, and watching the progress of growth, there is 
certainly increased delight in the fruition of our la- 
OTS, 

At considerable expense, we have grown and are 
now prepared to furnish stock that can not fail to 
give entire satisfaction to those wanting the carliest 
and best results. 

Our special Price-List for Vines and Plants of the 
above character will be mailed to all applicants, and, 
also, when desired, to those sending 10 cents for the 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue and General 


Price List. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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if . re ; 
Belleville, Ils, Vibrators,” 

Or, COX & ROBERTS’ THRESHERS 
The best and Cheapest. Send for Circular. 


HARRISON & CO., Belleville, Ils. 
mar27-4t 





By subscribing to the MUSICAL INDEPENDENT 
a large quarto monthly musical magazine, you cay 
therein obtain every year over 


$20 Worth of Music for $2. 


Each number contains, in addition to the usual amount 
of interesting musical reading, $1.75 worth of the 
choicest Songs, Duets and Quartettes (with Piano, Or 
gan or Melodeon Accompaniment,) and beautiful se- 
lections of solo pieces for Piano, Organ or Melodeon, 
such as Marches, Polkas, Variations, Mazurkas, Oper 
atic Selections, &c. First six numbers now ready. 

Price, $2 per year. Specimen copies sent for 25 cents 
each, by the Publishers, LYON & ILEALY, Clark and 


Washington Streets, Chicago. 

NOELIB. (> PeNcl iC} 
INOSUIBLE Pencils 
For Marking Clothing, &c. 

Single, 50c.; 3 for$l; per doz. $2.75; per grs. $28. 
Sent, freight paid on receipt of price. 

More Convenient than ink.—Am. Agriculturist 
Invaluable to the houseckeeper.— Godey’s Lady’s Book 
A very useful article.— Am. Institute Report, 1867. 
Address, Indelible Pencil Co., 
Nortuampton, MAss. 
f° SOLD by Stationers and Dealers Everywhere. 


Sabbath School Superintendents 
Should send 35 cents for a specimen copy of the la- 
test and best Music Book for Sabbath Schools, by J. 
P. Webster, entitled the 

SIGNET RING, 
A choice collection (160 pages) of the most beautiful 
hymns and tunes, arranged as solos, ducts, trios, and 
choruses, all but six of which were composed expressly 
for this work. Published by LYON & HEALY, 


Clark and Washington Streets, Chicago. 
A DAY to Agents selling Sitvers’ Patent 
1 Evastic Brooms. Horace Greely says: “1 
predict its success.” CLEGG & CO., 
38 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 


Early Rose Potato. 
One lb. EARLY ROSE, — 
sent by mail, post-paid, $1. 4 Ibs. : 
EARLY ROSE, sent by mail, pest- EY OD 
paid, $3. Best Spring Wheat in 
the world; the earliest and most 
productive Corn; wonderful yield- 
ing Oats—white and black—weigh 
ing 45 pounds to the bushel; Spring 
Jarley; Grass Seeds; Fowls; Eggs; 
Hogs; the Great Feed Cutter Send for the EXPER- 
IMENTAL FARM JOURNAL—most valuable Mag- 
azine issued in this country—only $1.50 per year.— 
Subscribe if you want to make your Farm pay. Ad- 
dress, GEO. A. DEITZ, CnampBenspure, Pa. 


100 Yards of SHEETING, 


For a Club of 100 in our Great 
AMF NE nh Ale MN I [> 
ONE DOLLAR oAle, 


If all returned. A little extra exertion secures it. 
Send for circulars with new commission rates, before 
sending your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince 
you that our terms to agents are not excelled, and 
the quality of our goods unequalled by any other 
house in our line of business. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


136 Federal Strect, Boston, Mass. 





$30008 SALARY. Address, U.S. Piano Co. N.Y. 
SORGO AND SOUTHERN CANE. 


The American Sorgo Manual for 1869, contains fall 
directions for cultivating Sorghum, Manufacturing 
Syrup and Sugar, the latest improvements in Machin- 
ery, and other information of great importance. Sent 
free. Address, GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., Buffalo, 
New York. 

AGENTS WANTED for the only steel engray ing of 
GEN. GRANT and his Family, published with their 
approval. Size, 15x19. Address, GOODSPEED & 
CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 





ON TRIAL.—A delightful and amusing paper for 
every Home, 6 months for 25c. Address, MESSEN- 
GER, Loudon Ridge, N.H. Tryit; you will like it. 
PER DAY SURE, and no risk. 
$10 to $20 Agents wanted everywhere, on 
commission, or by the month, to sell our Patent Ev- 
erlasting White Wire ClothesLines. For full par- 
ticulars, address the AMERICAN WIRE CO., 75 





William St., N.Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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J. M. JORDAN’S 
NURSE RY, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, SHRUBS, ROSES, AND A 
General Assortment of 


NURSERY STOCK FOR SALE 








Norton’s Virginia Cuttings, $2 per M. 
Concord - $3 
mar27—It ea Catalogues Free, 
FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 


Settlers Wanted Great Inducements Offered. 
The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
been permanently located to cross the “North Mis- 
suuri K.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
erly Jeffstown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
to sell town lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
for actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, 
D. R. MASON, Benton City, Audrain Co., Mo. 

Or, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. 
St. Louis, Mo. mar27—-13t 


Kittatinny PElackberry plants, Ist quality, $10 per 
1,000. Wilson, Clarke, Philadelphia, &c., greatly re 
duced in price. Lona, Israella, Adirondac, and other 
Vines, $8 per 100; by mail, 15e. Nicanor Strawber 
ry plants, $3 per 100. Large Red Tomato, postpaid 
by mail, 10c per} oz; $2 per lb. Maupay’s Superior 
do., the best well established variety ; Jarge, smooth, 
round, thick flesh, 25c per j oz. Lesher’s Mammoth 
Asparagus; best, large, 25e per} oz. Imperial Cab- 
bage Lettuce; very fine, 10c per } oz.; $2 per lb. 
MAHLON MOON, 
3t Morrisville, Bucks Co. Pa. 
The Premium Sanford Corn. 
EVERY FARMER 
Should send for my Circular, giving history of Sanford 
Corn and testimonials from those who have tested it 
the past season. Sent outin small quantities for trial, 
it has met with universal favor, and East, West, 
Norta and Sourn indorse it as being the BEST Field 
Corn. It ripens Early, and will yield more with the 
same culture than any other variety—has taken tbe 
highest premium at Suffolk Co., N. Y., Agricultural 
Fair for three successive years. It was highly reecom- 
mended at the sessions ef Am. Institute Farmers’ Club, 
N. Y., Feb. Vth and 16th. One quart by mail postpaid, 
75e. One peck by express, $2. One bushel, $6. On 
receipt of $1, [ will forward, postpaid, to any address, 
one pound EARLY ROSE and one pint of Sanford 
Corn. Early Rose, Harrison potatoes, and the genu- 
ine Ramsdell’s Norway Oats, by bus. or bbl., at lower 
rates than they can be obtained elsewhere. Circulars 
sent free. Address, 
5. B. FANNING, Jamesport, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


mar27 


Ap3-2t 
SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 
We bave a good supply of NANSEMOND, BER- 
MUDAS, and BRAZILLIAN WHITE. For par- 
ticulars, address, WM. STEWART & CO., 
mar20-5t Quincy, Illinois. 


THE CHRISTIAN, 60 Cents! 


A large, live, 8-page monthly religious and family 
paper, containing incidents, records of providences, 
sketches, music, poetry, true stories, pictures, reading 
for young, old, saints, and sinners. No sectarianism, 
controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 
60 cts. a year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday Schools, 
10 copies $4. Send10 cts. for 3 specimens before you 
forget it. Vol. 4 begins Jan., 69. More than 1000 
pages new, live tracts, for $1. Address, H. L. HAST- 
INGS, Scrivrurat Tract Reposirory, 19 Lindall St. 
Boston, Mass. mar20—4t. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR DR, MARCH’S 


Nisht Scenes 
IN THE BIBLE. 


On fine, rose-tinted paper, with steel engravings 
costing over $3000.00, and of unrivalled beauty, gran- 
deur, delicacy andexcellence. Highly commended by 

3ishops Morris, Simpson and Clark, Rev. Albert 
Barnes, the entire religious press, college professors, 
and clergymen of every denomination. One says, “It 
is a beautiful, fascinating, impressive, invaluable 
book;” another, “It is precious as gems;”’ another 
“It ought to be a household book throughout the En- 
glish speaking world.” Great inducements to Clergy- 
men, Teachers, Students and Agents. One agent sold 
302 in three weeks, another 87 in one week, another 
46 in one day, and soon. For circular, the recom- 
mendations, price, and terms to Agents, address, 
ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., Cin- 





cinnati, 0., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. mar20-4t, 
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Knox’s Nursery at Every Man’s Door. 


Vines and Plants by Mail. Free of Charge for Packing and Carriage. 
Satisfaction in Quality of Stock, and Safety in Transmission 


Guaranteed. 


Our perfect success in forwarding Vines and Plants 
by mail, and the very general satisfaction we have 
been able to give, have induced us to make arrange- 
ments for greatly enlarging this branch of our busi- 
ness. With our long experience and increased facili- 
ties, we are able te make the most liberal offers, in all! 
cases guaranteeing the safe carriage of all articles 
mailed from our establishment. 

From the *N. Y. Weekly Tribune.” 

“ A New Competitor.—We see that the old Express 
Companies are finding a new competitor. The Post 
Office Department carries Vines and Plants for a very 
small sum, indeed for a smaller one than is charged 
for a transfer from one Express Co. to another. In 
addition to this advantage is the greater one, that 
while there are Express Offices only in towns of some 
importance, there are Post-Offices everywhere. The 
Rev. Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, is the first fully to im- 
prove this opportunity. Being the most successful 
grower of Small Fruits in this country, having one | 
hundred and fifty acres from which to select, knowing 
from experience what kinds will do people most good, 
and being trustworthy, he ought to reap a reward for 
his enterprise.” 

From the “* American Agriculturist.’”’ 

“ One of the first to go into the business of mailing 
plants was Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa., and he is so 
well pleased with his experience in this matter that 
he not only offers to mail plants, but to guarantee 
their safe arrival. His offers of collections of Vines, 
&c., by mail, are worthy the attention of those intend- 
ing to plant. We received plants from Mr. K. by mail 
long before we ever knew him, and bad reason to be 
satisfied with the condition in which they reached us. 
We huve before spoken of the extent of Mr. Knox’s 
Small Fruit Establishment, at which there are abund- 
ant facilities for producing and packing plants, and 
his reputation is a sufficient guarantee that he will do 
what he promises.” 

For most liberal offers by mail and otherwise, of 
Grape Vines, Strawberry, Raspberry, and Blackberry 
plants; Gooseberry and Currant bushes, &c., in small 
or large quantities, send 10 cents for our Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogue and Price- List. 

We offer stronger inducements to purchasers than 
ever before, and guarantee satisfaction, both in quality 
of stock and prices. 

Vines and Plants for mailing must be of the best 
quality, and grown with special reference to this mode 
of transmission, and experience as to the proper mode 
of packing is absolutely essential. 

Failure so often occurs from the want of the right 
kind of stock, and knowledge as to packing, that 
many persons have been discouraged from ordering 
by mail; but our offers guarantee safety and satisfac- 
tion. 

Among other offers, by mail, in our Price-List, we 
direct special attention to the following: 


A Complete Assortment of 
Grapes, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Gooseberries and Currants. 


FOR $10, 
We will send to any Post-office address in the United 
States, 


[ap3-2t] 


Instructions for Planting, Management, &c. 


GRAPE VINES. 
6 Concord. The most valuable grape in America. 
1 Ives. The best American Wine Grape. 
1 Hartford, 1 Creveling. The best very early grapes 
yet thoroughly tested. 
1 Iona. 1 Martha—White Concord. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
50 Jucunda—Our No. 700. Greatly the most valua 
ble of all our strawberries. 
12 Fillmore. Second only to Jucunda. 
12 Burr’s New Pine, 12 Golden Seeded—best very 
early varieties. 
12 Wilson—the best for canning. 
12 Agriculturist. 
RASPBERRIES. 
1 Clarke. Hardy and very good. 
1 Philadelphia. Hardy, good, and a great bearer. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
The best. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
2 American Seedling. Very good and a great bearer. 
CURRANTS. 
3 Versaillaise. The most valuable. 
3 White Grape. Best White. 
FOR $20, we wll Send 
GRAPE VINES: 
12 Concord. 6 Ives. 6 Creveling. 1 Hartford, 1 Iona. 
1 Martha—White Concord. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
100 Jucunda—Our No. 700. 12 Fillmore. 
New Pine. 12 Golden Seeded. 
12 Agriculturist. 

) 6 Clarke. 
RASPBERRIES: - 6 Philadelphia. 

) 2 Naomi. 
BLACKBERRIES: 12 Kittatinny, 2 Wilson’s Early. 
GOOSEBERRIES: 3 American Seedling. 
CURRANTS: 6 Versaillaise, 4 White Grape. 


The above vines and plants will be 
1, Al No.1. 2. Carefully Marked. 3. Safely 


2 Kittatinny. 


12 Burr’s 
12 Wilson. 


Packed. 4. Postpaid. 5. Their Safe Carriage 
Guaranteed. 6. Accompanying each Package, 


there will be Printed Instructions for their Man- 
agement and Cultivation. 


We are induced to make the above offers: 

1. Because there are many pvints throughout the 
country which can not be easily reached except by 
mail. 

2. Where there are express facilities, the charges 
are often unreasonable. 

By the above arrangement, wherever there is a 
Post- Office, parties ordering may be sure of getting a 
first-class article delivered to them as safely as their 
letters, and FREE OF CHARGE. 

Thus every family throughout thelength and breadth 
of the country has the opportunity of securing, by a 
small outlay, a complete and valuable selection of 
SMALL Fruits. 

All orders will be filled in rotation as received, or at 
times designated, as far as practicable. 

Tue New Ebpitron of our Descriptive and ILivs- 
TRATED SMALL Fruir CataLocue of 52 pages, and 
Price-List for Spring of 1869, of 16 pages, contain 
much valuable information for amateur and profes- | 
sional fruit- growers, and will be sent to all applicants | 
enclosing 10 cents. | 


J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 











GENUINE CLARKE Raspberry. 
$10 per 100; $75 per 1000. 50 plants at the 100 rates; 
500 plants at the 1000 rates. 
Small Fruits at Reduced Prices. 
ap3-2¢ 


Send for Catalogue of 
M. D. BOWMAN, 
Vincennes, Ind. 





Fire Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, 
WINDOW WASHER and GARDEN ENGINH, for 
$5. Unequalled for applying liquids to destroy in-| 
sects on plants, vines, fruit trees, gurden and field | 
crops. Send stamp for circulars to N, E. P. Pump} 
Co., Danvers, Mass, mar27-4t 


cmenee 
OSAGE ORANGE PLANTs 


A few thousand Osage Orange Plants, delivered j 
St. Louis, at $4 per single thousand; or $3.50 per 1009, 
for two or more thousand. COLMAN & SANDERS 

612 North 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo,’ 


SEED SWEET POTATOES 
For sale by E. A. RIEHL & BRO, 
feb20-St Alton, Ii, 


? ,oO Nom Gn 
PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALB, 
We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester White Pigs, a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of Ist prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’] Fair. Also the winner of the Istppj 
in 3 different States during the past fall, Pigs ship. 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sowsnow 
ready to serve. Addres-, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 


Sweet Cherries. A large lot of 
beautitul trees, 4 to Steet, on Mahaleb roots, best yy. 
rieties, at $3 per doz.; $20 per 100. D. B. WIER, 
mar20 Lacon, Marshall Co., Ij), 


NATIVE FOREST _ 


os EVERGREENS. 
Rue. W.W.Smith, Hudson, Wis, 


, Will furnish the following varieties, 
boxed and delivered on Steamboat og 
—=s==9 the St. Croix, in good condition, Seq. 

son May 25th to June 5th. 

Balsam Fir; White and Black Spruce; White Nor. 
way and Dwarf Pine, Am. Arbor Vita and Larch, 
from 6 to 12 inches, per 1000, $10; per 5000, $7.50 
per M.; 10,000, $5 per M. 

12 to 18 inches, per 1000, $12.50; per 5000, 310 per M; 
per 10,000, $7.50 per M. 

18 to 24 inches, $5 per 100; per 1000, $25. 

Jalsa Fir and Dwarf Pine, 2 to 3 feet, for retail 
trade, per 100, $10; 3 to four feet, per 100, $15. 
The Dwarf Pine is a second growth on burnt ground 
—is recommended by the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, in ‘““Moore’s Rural New Yorker,” Jan. 9, 69, 

Terms made known on application, 











page 25. 
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ART OF LovE—"s book shows how to gain 


the affections of the opposite 
Any man or woman can thus win the one they 
love. For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
25 cents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 


ap3-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York, 
Tae |. 
ILSON 
SHUTTLE 
Sewing Machine 


For Simplicity, Durability and 
Beauty, stands without a rival. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
CHEAPER than any other 
first-class Machine. 


Agents Wanted. 


é ? 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE (0., 
ap3-3m] 407 and 409 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


sex. 








Tue Excetsior Potato. —The 
great fault of most of Mr. Goodrich’s potatoes is, 
want of quality for table nse. T introdnee 


THE EXCELSIOR 
a seedling from the “State of Maine,” that originated 
in 1861, as A POTATO OF THE VERY HIGHEST 
QUALITY FOR THE TABLE, and not only so when 
first dug, but throughout the year, until potatoes 
come again. To assure the public in this matter, 


HEREBY OFFER ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


For ANY SEEDLING, or1GINATED WITHIN TEN YEARS, 
THAT, AFTER A TRIAL OF TWO SEASONS, SHALL EXCBL 
THE EXCELSIOR as a table potato. In my catalogue 
will be found letters from twelve persons who bave 


| grown and enten the Excelsior, treating of its quality, 


productivesess, and comparative earliness. Circulars 
gratis to all. A limited quantity has been put ™ 
my hands for sale, at $1 for one pound; $4 for fout 


pounds. I am not ALLOWED TO SELL LARGER LOTS. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
ap3-4t Marblehead, Mass 
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vi throughout the country. 


AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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a: 
jcough, Cold, or Sore Throat. 


ReEQUINES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AN 
SHOULD BECHECKED. IF ALLOWED 
TU CONTINUE, 


of the Lungs, aper 


+ 


gOR 


nye 


IS OFTEN THE RESULT. 

ye" Brown's 

wey Bronchial Troches, 
Havinga direct influence to the parts, give imme 


ate relief. 


ror Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Con- 


sumptive and Throat Diseases, 
mocHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


§NGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


\find Trecwes useful in clearing the voice when 
jiea before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
inat after aun unusual exertion of the vocal organs 
fe Trocues are recommended and prescribed by 
Piysicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
Being an article of true 
ijand having proved their efficacy by a test of 
ars, each year finds them in new localities in 










spartsof the world, and the Trocnes are uni 
lypronounced better than other articles. 





e offered. 
ee. 26-4m. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


‘| Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 


(grin only “Brown's Broncnrat Trocnues.” and 
wttake any of the WORTHLESS IMITATIONS that 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-oflice address, ATHa, Canada West. 
feb13-Ly 


at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues turnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 
SEND for Catalogue of the herd. 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 
May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 





Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 

FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly]} A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 

ing Stock Farm. 
Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 





CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 


CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 
And fancy boultry of all Kinds, forsale. 
THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 














MENEELY’S BELLS. 


a Bibby, (Established in 1826.) 
sh 
NS 


been made at this establishment 
Meethan at all the other founderiés in 
~ the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
EA &G,R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 
feb27-1dt 


ge Curls! Curls! 


ee SAMPLES 
'Y SENT FREE. 


‘suple of Prof. Robb's Curlique will be sent 
any address. The Curtigue will eurl the 
ightest hair on the first application (without in- 
') nsoft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 
‘ress with Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkman, 
Tit Ohio. 
SPRING 1x69, 
chester Commercial Nurseries. 
: (Established, 1830.) 
rf WM S. LITTLE, Proprietor. 
"Tt SPRING SALES a LARGE and UNBROKEN 
“uent of Nursery Products of excellent quality. 
Thtive Catalogues, 80 pages, 10 cents. The Cir- 


aay per dozen, per 100, per 1000, sent to 
Ppieants, 


iat 





erymen, Dealers and Planters, large and small, 
‘s WM. 8. LITTLE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


iling Plants, Roses, Etc. Etc. 


= tad tor the 1 rade. Descriptive Cata- 
is e( free to all applicants. Irisa JuNIPers 
, RIAN ARBOR Virus, well rooted cuttings, 4 to 
wy per 100; $30 per 1000. Concorn, extra 

‘ from long cuttings, $8 per 100; $50 per 
" a. 2 years old from single eye, $15 
$19 per 1000. Improved Black Cap Rasp- 
Tag Per 1000. Wilson's Albany Strawberry, 

Address, HEINL BROS., 


Terre Havre, Inv. 


SERRY HILL GARDEN, _ 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
, trawberries. 10,000 Lawton Black- 
100 Concord Grape Roots, 2 years old, $8 
' Conse tice, Currants, Gooseberries in va- 
LY say Colossal and Giant Asparagus 
» “setable Plants in season. Wholesale and 


Uarkapr 


B.4¢ ; 


’ 
) Wilson s 


4 


N, 


» Der maj . 4 i 
wail or express. Send stamp for circular. 
Mt 


IRA B. WAMBAUGH, 


Sells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, ete., of which more have 





| Tree Seedlings & General Nursery 


Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 
For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 
614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20.13t 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
How to Make the Farm Pay 
How to double the value of land and the profits on 
stock; how to raise three times the quantity of all 
farm crops to an acre, ete. 750 pages. 140 illustra- 
tions. Agents’ Commissions $100 to $200 per Month, 
according to ability andenergy. Send for a Circular 
to ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cincinnati, O., Chicago, IIll., or St. Louis, Mo. 

jan23—3m. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 
COMPOUNDS. 


Cresylic Plant Protector, 
For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 

Cresylic Sheep Dip: 
A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 
vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. 
Cresylic Ointment 
Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 
Carbolie Disinfecting Soap 
Willdestroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, ete, 
° ° —" 
Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 
Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete. 
Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 
Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 
Cresylic Laundry Soap, 
For washing and disinfecting clothing, 
rootns, ete, 
Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 
BOLIC ACID, Ete. 
Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 





bedding, 





Stock of all kinds. Young, healthy trees and planis 
for shipping long distances. Cheap! Send for Price 
List to the Lacon Nurseries and Fruit Farm. 

mar20 D. B. WIER, Proprietor, Lacon, Ills. 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 


PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
J Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 


decl9eowtf 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 


Farm and resi- 
Wabash and 





THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 


each lot. 
mar27-3t 


Young Trees Cheap for Shipping. 
Standara Pear, $55 per LUU; wart Pear, S20 per 1.0; 
Cherry, standard and dwarf, $20 per 100; Plum, $35 
per 100; Dwarf Apple, $20 per 10); Standard Apple, 
$10 per 100. All extra strong, 1 year from bud. 
Apple, 2 year old, $15 per 100. Stark Apple, 1 year, 
same. Address, D. B. WIER, Lacon, Marshall Co., 
mar20 Illinois. 


$500.000 REWARD 


In Beautiful Presents have been paid our Agents in 
all parts of the Union, and we would say to the La- 





“|dies that for ONE DOLLAR we are selling Silks, 


Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods, Silver Ware, Furni- 
ture, Diamond Watches, Pianos, Cabinet Organs, &c., 
&c. Presents worth $2 to $500 sent free of charge to 
Agents sending Clubs of ten and upwards. 

Za Circulars sent free to any address. 

N. B. Shun all houses in this line with flaming ad- 
vertisements, as they deceive you with long schedules 
and promises, which they have not the power or will 
to fulfil. Yours, very truly, 

WYETH & CO., P. 0. Box 2931. 


Oct17-6mos. 42 Hanover St., 


1,000 Barrels SEED POTATOES. 

Early Rose, $1 per pound; three pounds, $2. 

Early Goodrich and Harrison potatoes, $2 per bush- 
el; $5 per barrel. Warranted pure and true to 
name. Send for catalogue. J. K. HUDSON, 

feb27 tapl7 Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 

a] eS 7 Toy. 
GRAPE VINES. 

Herbemont (Layers), Norton’s Virginia (Layers), 

Concord, Hartford Prolific, and other leading varie- 

ties, at very low rates by the hundred or thousand. 

Also, DAnLIAs, GreenHoUSsE annd other Beppine 

| Plants, Roses, Gladiolus, &c. Catalogues free to all 

| applicants. Add:ess, HENRY MICHEL, 
febl3tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

4g au y 
HARRISON SEED POTATOES 
For sale by E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 


at $2 50 per bushel: $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 


Blackberries. Warranted hardy 
Kittatinny and Missouri Mammoth; 


and productive 

Also Wilson’s Early forthe South, RaSPBERRIES 
—Philadelphia and Clarke. Also, all the older stand- 
ard varieties at greatly reduced prices, at the Lacon 
Nurseries and Fruit Farm. D.B.WIER, Proprietor, 
mar20 Lacon, Ills. 


FRUIT GROWERS, LOOK HERE! 


Peach Trees, 12 varieties, No. 1, $100 per M. 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, No.1, $100 per M. 
Concord Grape Vines, No. 1, $50 per M. 

Delaware and Ives’ Seedling, each, No. 1, $110 per M. 
Doolittle Raspberry, $7.50; Miami, $9: and Kirtland, 
$10 per M. Davidson’s Thornless, $8 per hundred. 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry plants, $3 per M. and 
$23 per 10,000; other varieties low. Our trees, vines 
and plants are well rooted. HANFORD & CO., 
feb20-8t Bristol, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


My Catalogues of Choice FLower Seeps and 


SPRING BULBS, 


Are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants. 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
febl3tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


30,000 Miami Black Cap Raspberry 


Plants for sale. Western Fruit Growers! Why waste 
timeand money on those new, upstart raspberries at 
$2 aud $3 per doz., when you can purchase the old, 
tried, and reliable Miami, for $8 per M. I have 
gathered from one bill a gallon of ripe berries 

Send on your orders to FRANK SMITH, 


Box 130, Centralia. Illinois 


3oston, Mass. 





mar27 





NATIVE EVERGREENS, 6 to 12 


inches high, at $9 per 1,000. Balsam Fir, Arbor Vitex, 
White Pine, Spruce and Hemlock. Packing free. 
10,000 for $40. Instructions for planting, sent with 
JAMES A. ROOT, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 
HARTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 
WILL MAKE THE ENSUING SEASON (BEGIN- 
ning April 10th and ending July Ist, 1869), at the 
Mound City Track, The number of mares will be 
limited—consequently those wishing to secure the use 
of this high-bred Hambletonian stallion should apply 
early to the undersigned, or address Post-Office Box 
2484, St. Louis. 
Call or send as above for pedigree, description, 
photograph of horse and terms. 








Box 448, Dayton, Ohio. 





Brighton, Iowa. 


mar27-8:. JOHN DILLE, Groom. 
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THE 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 





THE ONLY PERFECT COMBINED MACHINE. 
‘ONIANEH AHOAAT LATHAWNVd HNO Yoda Anas 





ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World! 
REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 
FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, [ll.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office in St. Louis, at No. 1246 
. Broadway. 


DICK RANSOM, General Agent, 


Address “D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at either place. 
mar13-3m 


Qsage Orange 


Siz D. 


We call the attention of Farmers and Nurserymen 
generally, to the fact, that we are just in receipt of 
our supply of 


OSAGE ORANGE SELD, 


Received within the last few days 


Y= DIRECT FROM TEXAS. 
We recommend it as PURE and GENUINE. We 
offer it at a price that will defy competition. Any 
information will be willingly given by addressing, 


BARNUM & BRO., 


Nos. 14 and 16 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
feb27-St 
DAVISON’S THORNLESS BLACK 
CAP RASPBERRY. 

This well-approved and delicious Black Cap Rasp- 
berry, originated in the village of Gowanda, N. Y., 
and has been in cultivation 9 years. It has, every 
year, borne large and abundant crops. Although in 
some respects like the Doolittle, itis in every way su- 
perior; and it is ruorNLess, and very desirable on 
that account. 

Single plant by 


inail and prepaid, 25 cents. 


12 plants $2 00 
50 ” " $7.00 
100 hy express, $12.00 
Hod = $10.00 
1000 . $75.00 


For Sale by COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


25,000 EVERGREENS! 


Of Good Thrifty Growth, round form; and hence had 
plenty of room to make Beautiful Trees. All handled 
with care, and roots mudded and packed in moss. 
Austrian Pine, 2 to 4 feet, $20 per 100 
“ - 4 to 6 feet, $30 per 100 
6 to 8 feet, $60 per 100 
2 to 4 feet, $20 per 100 
4 to 5 feet, $50 per 100 





“ “ 


White Pine, 


sed - 6 to 7 feet, $60 per 100 
Am. Arbor Vitw, 1 to 2 feet, $8 per 100 
” « 2 to 4 feet, 312 per 100 
Balsam Fir, 1 foot, $6 per 100 
- “— 2 feet, $10 per 100 


2 to 


feet, 315 per 100 


Hemlock, 3 
“6 3 to 5 feet, $20 per 100 
White Spruce, 1 to 2 feet, $10 pee 100 
“ “ 2to 3 feet, $15 per 100 
Am. Larch, 2 to 4 feet, SS per 100 
s “6 4 to 6 feet, $15 per 100 


A few fine trees of Scotch, and Pinus ponderosa; also 
aquantity of Mountain Ash. We willship from April 
15th to June Ist. Order Nowif you want Evergreens 
to beautify your homes. 

THOMPSON, MYERS & CO., 

Nov 14-lamt May 15.] Brookfield, Mo. 


See May, 


5 HOSE PORTE 









Ly \y¥ ¥ Cres FR, Be, 
1869. Wm. H. LYMAN’S 
Illustrated Floral Guide and Catalogue of SEEDS 
and PLANTS, is now published, containing descrip- 
tions of over 1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds and 
Plants. It is splendidly illustrated with about thirty 
elegant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated 

“Mrs. POLLOCK” Geranium; 
colored from nature. In it will be found designs for 
arranging the flower garden, together with full direc- 
tions for Sowing Seed, Transplanting, &c. This work 
will be sent free to all my customers, and to allothers, 
on receipt of ten cents, which is not half the actual cost. 

Iam also introducing to the Public my new Tomato, 
the LYMAN MAMMOTH CLUSTER, Dr. D. Rice, 
says: “Everybody should have it.” For Illustrated Cir- 
cular, containing description, recommendations, &c. 

Address WM. H. LYMAN, Importer of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants, Leverett, Mass. Jan.2tMyl 








HARLY YORK POTA 


We believe this to be one of the best varietis 


early potatoes in cultivation. And it has thig Advan 
tage, it has been thoroughly tested in the Wet, suf 
has been found to succeed admirably. Jonathan p,| 
riam, late farm superintendent of the Illinois Toda, 
trial University, has had the Early York and mog 
the newer varicties of early potatoes in Cultivation, 4 
says he finds none to surpass the Early York, 

We will furnish the Early York, and deliver to yy 
express office, in sacks, at $2.50 per bushel, or gj 
per half bushel, or $1 per peck. 

LMAN & SANDERS 


612 N. Sth Street, St. Louis, yy 


BANNER MIL 
1308 and 1310 Franklin Aveny. 
PRICE LIST, 
Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, 
Freudenau’s XXXX, per barrel, 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, 
Rye flour per barrel, . ° 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 


ll 
9 
SH 
sm 


700 


Cracked wheat per barrel, 10 
Graham flour per barrel, 10 
Pearl barley per pound, ° ‘ 1 
Buckwheat flour per pound ‘ 5 
Buckwheat flour, pat’d hul’d, per pound, i 
Hominy per barrel, . 6 i 
Corn grits per barrel, ° 650 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 3 9 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 Ibs., 1 40 
Bran, for feed, per 100 Ibs., ° w 
Shipstufl, for feed, per 100 tbs., 3 1% 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per 100 ths, 10 


Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumer 


WM. FREUDENAU.: 
WANTED! 


A few active young men to work in the Nursery 
on aFruit Farm, where they would have a cham 
to learn thoroughly either business. Wages paid 
per month. Services wanted immediately, withe 
further inquiry. None wanted but those who expe 
to work. NORMAN J. COLMAY, 
612 North 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fruit Farm for Sale. 


The subscriber offers fur sale, his well-impr 
Fruit Farm, near Iron Mountain R.R., Washingt 
County, Mo.—6 acres in vineyard, 15 acresoreba 
2frame houses, etc. ete. Will be sold cheap ani 
easy terms. For further particulars, apply 
F. WILL, Hopewell Furnace, Washington Co., i 
or to N. J. Colman, Rural World Office, St. Louis, 


jan30-3m ; ae 
FRUIT BOXES. 
Cash orders for the Hatiock, the Lock, ani 
OcraGon Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; #8 
Peach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be proup 
filled by C. COLBY & 00., 
Manufacturers, South Pass (Coble 


feb13—13t Illinois. 


Colman’s Rural World. 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Bu 
Economy, &c., &¢ 


’ S f 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, 0D fino book 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 page’® 
beginning with January and July. TerMs—j 
DoLLARS a year in advance. For a club ** 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year Ur 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Fret 
ear. ? 
ADVERTISING RATES—25 cents per line each y 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last . 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty ad 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for 
than One Dollar. Wort 
The circulation of Corman’s Rural Wort 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its - 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having i fel 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), . oa 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, F ad 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the in 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, * 
ing classes interested in such articles a8 am" 
advertised. 
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